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Speaking of bootleggers! He doesn’t let one foot know _ Where next? Lloyd George is saying: “Look up some 


what the other foot doeth—Brooklyn Eagle. place where we’ve not held a conference.”—Amsterdammer. 
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Murdering his best friend. Strike violence alienates Protecting the public. Business is wondering whether 
public support of labor.—Kansas City Star (Copyright). there is going to be anything left.—Forbes Magazine. 
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THE PATHFINDER 





Brown—Have you the advantage of a 
college education? 
Black—Yes, I married a college girl. 


Mrs. Exe—Does your husband remember 
the anniversary of your marriage? 

Mrs. Wye—Never; so I remind him of it 
in January and June and get two presents. 


“Talk is cheap.” 

“Not always.” 

“How do you know?” 

“Two words cost me my freedom for 
life.” 

“What were they?” 

“Be mine.”—Wright Field. 





Griggs—The doctor said I must throw un 
everything and take a sea voyage. 

Briggs—Got the cart before the horse, 
didn’t he?—National Food Magazine. 





“John,” asked father, “do you practice 
on the piano while I am away at business?” 
“Yes, father, every day,” replied the boy. 

“How long did you practice today?” 

“Three hours.” 

“Well, I am glad to hear that you are so 
regular. And next time you practice be 
sure to unlock the piano. Here is the key. 
I locked the instrument last week, and have 
been carrying the key in my pocket ever 
since.” 


Friend from next street—Hello, Smith; I 
hear you have a youngster at ydur house. 

Smith—Great Scott; can you hear it that 
far? 

He—Isn’t it wonderful to see such a 
volume of water dashing over the falls? 

She—I don’t think so—there’s nothing 
to stop it—Black and Blue Jay. 





Departing Passenger—This is miserable 
street-car service. 

Conductor—What’s the matter? . Couldn’t 
you get a seat? 

“Sure I got a seat. But my wife had to 
stand up all the way.”—Chicago Ledger. 


Young Man—Do you believe in long en- 
gagements, sir? 

Old Henpeck—Certainly my young friend. 
The longer the engagement the shorter the 
marriage. 


Farmer Ryetop—The_ skeeters don’t 
bother me, young fellow. They must be 
attached to you? 

City Boarder—Attached? Well, I should 
say so! The one that was stuck on the 
back of my neck this morning I used as 
a collar button.—Chicago Daily News. 


“This check.” the bank-teller said, “isn’t 
filled in, ma’am.” 

“How so?” asked the woman, with a 
puzzled, smile. 

“Your husband’s name is signed to the 
check all right, but it doesn’t state how 
much money you want.” 

“Oh.” said the woman, looking relieved, 
“is that all? Just give me, please, all there 
is.”-—Detroit Free Press. 


Sunday-school teacher—What happened 
to the seven foolish virgins who had no 
oil in their lamps? 

Johnny—They were arrested by a traffic 
officer —Judge. 





Persistency in inserting the same adver- 
tisement, with no change of wording or 
illustration is a trait of some advertisers. 
A prospective customer wrote to a firm 
whose advertisement never seemed to 
change: 

“Have noted your picture of one pair 
corduroy pants in Home Magazine for past 


four months. More I see of them better I 
like them. If not sold as yet, please enter 
my order for same.”—Forbes Magazine. 


“In time of trial,” said the preacher, 
“what brings us the greatest comfort?” 

“An acquittal,” responded a person who 
should never have been admitted. 





Two political candidates were discussing 
the coming local election. “What did the 
audience say when you told them you had 
never paid a dollar for a vote?” queried 
one. 

“A few cheered, but the majority seemed 
to lose inte -*t,” ‘-rned the other— 
Christian Union Herald. 

Little Joe (as his father’s car crawled 
along painfully )—What do they sell in that 
garage besides gasoline, Father? 

Big Joe—‘Besides,” my boy? You mean 
“instead of,” was his parent’s disgusted 
reply, as he tried to get more speed out 
of his car. 








Mrs. Hen—Well, I’ve got to go to the 
market. 

Mr. Hog—Then you'd better hurry home 
and get “dressed.”—Farm Journal. 


Sergeant—Where are you going, Smith? 
Smith—To fetch water. 

Sergeant—In those disreputable trousers? 
Smith—No, sergeant; in this ’ere pail. 





Prospective roomer—My dear lady, the 
last place I stayed at the landlady wept 
when I left. 

Landlady—Oh, did she? Well, I ain’t 
going to. I wants my money in advance. 
-——London Tit-Bits. 








“Dearest,” she murmured, “I’m so afraid 
you'll change.” 

“Darling,” he answered, “you'll never 
find any change about me.” 

Which was painfully true. 


He saw her sitting in the dark corner 
and knew that his chance had come. Noise- 
lessly he stole up behind her, and before 
she was aware of his presence he had 
kissed her. 

“How dare you!” she shrieked. 

“Pardon me,” he bluffed, readily. “I 
thought you were my sister.” 

She stepped out into the light. “You 
silly fool,” she giggled, “I am!” 

He fainted.—Cleveland Leader. 


“Why did Percy van Dubb give up try- 
ing to trace his aucestry?” 

“He said that the farther back he went 
the harder it was, until at last he found 
himself completely up a tree.” 


The board of education of Chicago has 
caused a classic essay to be immortaliz- 
ed in type. It’s about frogs and was written 
by a young Norwegian. The essay is as 
follows: 

“What a wonderful bird the frog are! 
When he stand he sit, almost. When he 
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hop he fly, almost. He ain’t got no sense, 
hardly. He ain’t ¢-t no tail hardly, either. 
When he sit he sit on what he ain’t got, 
almost.—Chicago Ledger. 








Billy Sunday was at a minister friend’; 
home, and was thinking of something to 
ask his host’s little girl. “Ethel,” said 
Billy with a twin’’e in his eye, “does your 
papa ever preach the same sermon twice?” 

“Yes, Mr. Sunday,” seriously answered 
Ethel. “I think he does, but he hollers in 
different places.” 


“My wife is just like an umpire.” 

“How is that?” 

“She never believes I’m ‘safe’ when I’m 
Sout’ 3 


Gillingham—Didn’t your wife bawl you 
out last night when she woke up when 
you came home? 

Cullom—No; I fooled her. I stood in 
the hall an hour, delivered a lecture on 
“Civic Righteousness,” told a bedtime story, 
and sang three grand opera selections, and 
she thought she had forgotten to turn off 
the radio. 


SOME “DRY” HUMOR 


The party had been circumventing the 
18th amendment. Stopping in front of a res 
idence, one of them pulled the doorbell un 
certainly. A window was thrown open 
above. “Mishish Brown,” called up the 
spokesman, “woujoo mind comin’ down and 
pickin’ out Mishter Brown from ush? Those 
that aren’t him wanter go home.” 


Temperate—You drink rather heavily, my 
man. 

Intemperate—That’s my business. 

“Well, business has been brisk with you 
lately, hasn’t it?” 


Prohibitionist (sipping suspiciously )—I 
wonder what caused this cider to turn. 

Old Soak (maliciously)—Perhaps there 
was a worm in the apple.—Legion Weekly. 


“Did you ever make a s2rious mistake in 
a prescription?” asked the customer. 

“Only once,” replied the drugstore clerk 
“TI gave a fellow a quart when his prescrip- 
tion only called for a half piut.”—Wayside 
Tales. 





Kriss—How does the doctor manage to 
have his bills paid so promptiy? 

Kross—He gives a prescription with every 
receipt as a bonus.—New York Sun. 


When a pair of red lips are upturned to 
your own, 
With no-one to gossip about it, 
Do you pray for endurance to let them 
alone? 
Well, maybe you do—but I doubt it. 


When a sly little hand you’re permitted to 
seize, 
With a velvety softness about it, 
Do you think - can drop it with never 
a squeeze? 
Well, maybe you can—but I doubt it. 


When a tapering waist is within reach of 
your arm, 
With a wonderful plumpness about it, 
Do you argue the point ’twixt the good 
and the harm? ° 
Well, maybe you do—but I doubt it. 


And if, by these tricks, you capture a 
heart, 
With a womanly sweetness about it, 


“ Will you guard it, and keep it, and act the 


good part? 
Well, maybe you will—but I doubt it. 
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Wonderful and Spectacular Caverns of Shenandoah Valley 


New Market, Va., and the “Shen- 

andoah” caverns, near Mount Jack- 
son, Va., are the latest additions to the 
many caves in the beautiful and histor- 
ic Shenandoah valley now open to the 
public. The famous Valley pike, now 
in important link in the New York to 
Atlanta highway, is traversed yearly 
by thousands of autoists, many of 
whom are intent on seeing America 
first. No-one has ad- 


S Sew Bian “Endless” caverns, near 


limestone formations hinges upon the 
two geologic facts that large masses of 
rock are always cut by joints and that 
limestone is dissolved by rainwater, 
which always contains more or less 
carbon dioxid. Surface water entering 
fissures, joint cracks and _ bedding 
planes attacks the limestone walls and 
after many years natural caverns are 
hewn out by the flow of water. This 
explains the presence of so many Cav- 


horrors of Indian massacres, and was a 
battleground in the French and Indian, 
Kevolutionary and Civil wars. The 
Endless caverns were discovered by 
accident. On Oct. 1, 1879, two boys, 
with their dog, chased a rabbit up the 
slopes of a hill pasture on the farm of 
Reuben Zirkle. In searching for the 
rabbit the boys found the great natural 
shaft that descends into the moun- 
tain at a deep angle. How the discov- 

ery led to deeper 





equately seen Amer- 
ica who has not vis- 
ited one or more of 
the wonderful cav- 
erns which dot the 
Shenandoah valley. 
Until. recently the 
only ones accessible 
were the already 
celebrated Luray 
caverns in - Page 
county and -Wey- 
er’s caves, in north- 
ern Augusta county, 
near Grottoes, Va. 
However, within the 
last year the spec-. 
tacular Endless cav- 
erns, in Shenandoah 
county, have been 
thrown open to vis- 
itors, and last June 
the Shenandoah 
caverns mace their 
first bid for public 
favor. The caverns 
of the Shenandoah 
valley are far more 
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numerous than most 
people realize. The 
rocks are mainly 
limestone. The ex- 
istence of these cav- 
erns is indicated by 
two unfailing signs 
—the presence of 
innumerable water 
sinks and the ab- 
sence of brooks tributary to the regu- 
larly spaced creeks. The brookless 
tracts must obviously contribute water 
to maintain the flow of the creeks and 
rivers, but they do so through under- 
ground channels that supply copious 
springs. The “sinks” are rude funnels 
by means of which surface waters are 
diverted to the subterranean water- 
ways. The development of such ex- 
tensive underground waterways in 


regular service. 


steamship Leviathan, which was former! 
used during the war as a troop ship. 

2000 men are engaged in “reconditioning” her. ( 
$8,000,000—or nearly as much as the ship cost the Germans at pre-war prices. — In 
orting the greatest possible number of soldiers 
ks had to be ripped out; hence the high cost of 
h, for this country is not used to running 


preparing the great steamer for transp 
during the war, most of the interior wor 
the repairs. The Leviathan may prove a Jona J 
such huge ships, and we have no others to use as running mates for her and keep up 1919 

She draws so much water that only a few harbors in the world are — 
deep enough to receive her. She is over 54,000 tons. The only ship in the world that 
is bigger is the British steamship Majestic, which was the German ship Bismarck; this is 
56,000 tons. The Leviathan is 950 feet long, and the Majestic 956; both are 100 feet beam. 


This picture gives a graphic impression of the mammoth size of Uncle Sam’s great 
the German steamer Vaterland and which was 
his vessel is now at Newport News, Va., where 
This work will set Uncle Sam back about 


erns in the famous valley. “Shenan- 
doah” is an Indian word meaning “the 
daughter of the stars.” It was applied 
by them to this fertile valley because of 
its natural beauty. The valley -lies in 
the northwestern part of Virginia, be- 
tween the Blue Ridge on the east and 
the Alleghenies on the west, beginning 
near Staunton and extending in a north- 
easterly direction to Harper’s Ferry. 
The Shenandoah valley experienced the 
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explorations is a 
matter of local his- 
tory. No terminal 
was ever found to 
the winding clfan- 
nels and vast spaces 
that honeycomb the 
mountain; therefore 
the place is appro- 
priately named. In 
the olden days the 
people of the coun- 
tryside held picnics 
at the cave. There 
Were even dances 
in the great hall 
called “Alexander’s 
ballroom,” where 
the fiddlers sat high 
on a block of stone 
resembling a sleigh 
and the room was 
lighted by candles. 
Later “Diamond 
lake” was found 
deeper in the cave’s 
recesses, Atthemar- 
riage of the owner’s 
daughter in 1888 a 
heap of the snowy 
crystals from this 
spot formed a cen- 
terpiece for the 
wedding table. In 
the Endless 
caverns became the 
property of Edward 
T. Brown. He re- 
cently illuminated the known part of 
the caverns with electric lights and 
built bridges over the dangerous places. 
The anteroom of the cave is known as 
Erda’s cave. Off that is a windy pas- 
sage cooled by unceasing underground 
breezes. In the tree grotto are roots 
growing down from the surface. The 
“Mitten room” is so called because a 
stone formation shaped like a mitten is 
suspended from the ceiling. Another 
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odd formation here is a stone resem- 
bling a bathtub. Just beyond is a 
space with all sorts of queer forma- 
tions, many of which resemble ani- 
mals. One of the spectacular views is 
the “Grand canyon.” Here a descent is 
made by natural stairs to the second 
level of the caverns and to a cave 
known as the “Hindu temple” because 
of its exquisite frescoed ceiling. Still 
another room is known as “Skyland” 
because of its beautiful tints. The “Ma- 
rine corridor” presents unique water 
formations in its floor. At the far end 
is Chattahoochee falls, near which are 
seen the scratches of a bear made ages 
ago. It is a mystery how this animal 
made its entrance because the only 
opening to this particular room so far 
discovered admits but a small body. 
The animal’s skeleton was found on a 
ledge in the same cave. It may have 
been a prisoner there through acci- 
dent. Another place of deep ravines, 
immense boulders, tall ceilings and pic- 
turesque scenery is known as the “Al- 
pine pass.” 

The “Yosemite valley” is a wild space 


‘ with large boulders heaped in massive 


piles. In “Alexander’s ballroom,” far 
underground, is an immense willow 
tree, still growing. Here is also a hang- 
ing rock measuring 90 feet in circum- 
ference. “Solomon’s temple” is a room 
in dazzling white, without any other 
color. There is also a large brook and 
a rock formation, high on a cliff re- 
sembling a castle. The “Gnome’s home” 
is a peculiar formation with many ins 
and outs. The “Devil’s hole” is a chasm 
of unknown depth. The “Cathedral 
room” contains representations of 
cloisters, massive pillars and a huge 
pulpit. It includes a rock shaped like a 
bell, which rings out mournful tones 
when struck with a stone. Near by is 
a bubbling phenomenon resembling Mt. 
Vesuvius in eruption. 

Variegated hues of brown, pink and 
yellow are found in the “Arctic circle.” 
Here also is a formation looking much 
like a snowdrift and a column of lime- 
stone which seems forever melting. 
Further on are a number of stones 
looking like frozen waterfalls. There 
is an unnamed room with odd similari- 
ties to a group of Eskimos, totem poles, 
the gargoyles of Notre Dame and other 
peculiar things. The stalagmites in 
“Stephen’s hall” are small but interest- 
ing. They occupy shelving rocks and 
resemble pygmies. Another chamber 
contains many white rocks looking for 
all the world like statuary. One, re- 
sembling a bride and groom standing 
before an altar, is especially good. At 
this point, turning abruptly from the 
main passage beyond which explora- 
tions are not complete, is a winding 
passage which leads to “Diamond lake,” 
so called because of dazzling lights re- 
flected from the clear pool. From the 
“Brown room” (named because every- 
thing in it is brown) the “Oriental pal- 
ace” is reached. This is a huge corri- 
dor filled with all sorts of queer forms 
and shapes. The most beautiful of 
these are crystal columns of a rose 
tint. This room contains a rock shaped 
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like a throne. The chamber is one of 
the biggest features of the caverns. It 
sparkles and glints all colors. 

The Shenandoah caverns, the latest 
opened caves, are three miles south of 
Mount Jackson and two miles west of 
the pike but connected to it by a good 
road. The visitor descends into these 
caverns by a concrete stairway and 
sees the first stalactites which appear 


as stout daggers of crystallized lime . 


carbonate, hanging like icicles from 
points where surface water drips from 
the limestone roof. At the foot of the 
stairs is the spacious anteroom to a 
long chain of high-vaulted chambers 
connected by narrow passageways, 
forming in general plan a gigantic let- 
ter “S.” All are illuminated by cleverly 
concealed electric lights. Here, too, at- 
tractive natural decorations are found 
in every room. The side walls are 
covered by fluted veneer done in crys- 
tal stucco. In graceful drapery hang 
creamy lambrequins with ruddy-tinted 
stripes. 

From place to place, singly and in 
groups, are pendent stalactites and up- 
rising stalagmites—the first, inverted 
narrow cones fed by trickling films of 
lime-bearing water; the second, pillars 
or columns fed by spattering drops of 
water. Giving free rein to fancy, the 
visitor finds resemblance in these cav- 
ern deposits to whatever he may 
choose. The beasts and birds are there, 
and some of the fishes; silhouette por- 
traits of celebrities, towers and mina- 
rets, dungeons and domes, hanging gar- 
dens, high cliffs mantled by patterned 
growths simulating the dainty coraline 
fungus of moist summer groves, and so 
on. 

In one room midway down the chain 
the show piece is a narrow 30-foot cas- 
cade of white glittering crystal flanked 
by twin falls of pale translucent ocher. 
At the base and to the rear of this 
cascade, visible by peering between 
slender columns of oriental alabaster, 
is the “Fairy’s Secret,” a tiny pool il- 
luminated in due season by animated 
torches, presumably carried by a brood 
of insect phosphorescent larvae, per- 
haps the small fly that is commonly 
present in such caverns. The pool is 
clear and shallow. It has no blind fish 
such as feature the deeper pools of 
Mammoth cave, in Kentucky. 

As he progresses from room to room 
the visitor is apt to think each succeed- 
ing chamber superior in beauty to the 
last, but whether or not this is true all 
are likely to agree that the most charm- 
ing of all is the one that completes the 








Necessity is the mother of invention—but, 
ike some mothers, it doesn’t always pro- 
duce an ideal offspring. An English professor 
is credited with devising the eighth wonder of 
the world, in the form of these insect “‘scis- 
sors.” The professor soberly tells us that, 
having first caught our insect, whether it be 
a fiy, bee, mosquito or bug, we place it be- 
tween the jaws of the instrument and ueeze 
them together, thus capitally punishing the of- 
fender. The idea is fully as sensible as some 
of the propositions that people go wild over. 
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inbound trip. At the end of the devel- 
oped portion of the caverns a chamber 
of high-vaulted roof suddenly gives 
place to a low-ceilinged room contain- 
ing another lakelet in which are mir- 
rored a multitude of delicate stalac- 
tites—a pool of a thousand crystal pen- 
dants, the very quintessence of the sub- 
terranean charms. 


That “Deplorable” Herrin Massacre 

Claims for damages amounting to 
$250,000 have been filed against Wil- 
liamson county, Ill., as a result of the 
Herrin mine massacre. Several widows 
ask $5000 and more for the deaths of 
their husbands who were among the 
non-union men killed. State Attorney- 
General Brundage offers a reward of 
$1000 for information leading to the ar- 
rest and conviction of persons respon- 
sible for the brutal murders. He gives 
assurance that those aiding the prosec- 
cution will be protected by law. How- 
ever, everyone knows that no witnesses 
will dare testify. 

The Herrin massacre has been gen- 
erally denounced by press, pulpit and 
individuals. Recently Gen. Pershing 
rebuked the Herrin residents because 
they “openly sympathized with the 
ruthless murder of inoffensive people 
in the exercize of the right to earn a 
livelihood” and said that if the com- 
munity did not punish the guilty “it 
was imperative that fearless officials 
take positive action.” Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Navy Roosevelt, in address- 
ing the Elks’ convention at Atlantic 
City, urged that justice be done “regard- 
less of affiliations.” He referred to the 
Herrin victims as men “not: cleanly 
killed, but brutally killed.” The “atro- 
cious massacre,” he said, “is a blot that 
can be wiped out in only one Way— 
by process of law.” 

Postmaster-General Work, at the 
Pageant of Progress in Chicago, spoke 
of “the pageant of savagery that is 
stalking abroad by day in this fair state, 
still unrebuked.” While sympathizing 
with the workers, he warned organized 
labor that it cannot win if it “sanctions 
or commits violence.” Judge Tuttle, at 
Detroit, in issuing an injunction against 
railroad strikers, commented: “Organ- 
ized labor cannot have the respect of 
honest men until it wipes out the dis- 
grace of the Herrin massacre. It must 
purge itself.” 

But it has no idea of “purging itself.” 
The town of Herrin and county of Wil- 
liamson are both in the absolute con- 
trol of the unionists and nothing 
that is anti-union is tolerated. The 
state and national authorities dare not 
intervene. The Detroit Free Press asks: 
“Is Herrin a part of the United States?” 
and declares that the people who com- 
mitted the massacre are as low down 
as “the benighted soviets of Russia.” 
The Illinois Industrial Council has is- 
sued a call asking: “Are we cowards?” 
and demanding that the Herrin crime 
be “avenged,” so that the state may be 
redeemed in the eyes of the world and 
may not go on record as a willing up- 
holder of anarchy. 

The National Coal Association de- 
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clares that the massacre was not a deed 
done in hot blood for which the per- 
petrators are sorry but was a deliber- 
ate plot, carried out with military cool- 
ness under the practical sanction of 
the national mine union leaders, and 
that the guilty ones feel no remorse. 
The report tells how the non-union 
miners, after the mine had been sur- 
rendered and a truce formally agreed 
to, were lined up in front of a barbed 
wire fence and were then ordered to 
run, while the union men poured shots 
into them. It asks: “Shall the assassins 
of innocent American citizens go un- 
punished?” 

The answer is “yes,” for mobs are 
never punished. The unions have huge 
funds in readiness to defend any of 
their men who are accused, and as vir- 
tually all the witnesses were killed or 
terrorized there can be no convictions, 
The union miners believe they did the 
right thing in giving a “lesson” to the 
“scabs,” and they are backed up in that 
view by the local sentiment, which is 
approved or acquiesced in by union 
sentiment generally. 

Eugene V. Debs, who was put in 
prison for inciting the railroad strike 
of 1894 and who was sent to prison 
again during the World war for oppos- 
ing War measures and was recently re- 
leased by President Harding, told the 
unionists the other day to “strike to- 
gether, vote together and fight togeth- 
er.” He added the comment: “There 
has been some slight disorder and a 
few scabs have been hurt.” That is 
about the way the majority of Ameri- 
cans view the situation. So it need not 
be expected that any. effective action 
will be taken to “avenge” the massacre. 
Col. S. N. Hunter of the Illinois na- 
tional guard states, after an investiga- 
tion, that Sheriff Thaxton was directly 
responsible for the killings, as he de- 
liberately refused to do his duty. The 
check-up shows that the total casualties 
were nearly 80, of which over 30 were 
dead or believed dead. 


Coal-Railroad Strikes under Control 

Citizens whose coal-bins are empty, 
with freezing weather just ahead, and 
who can’t get fuel or who have to pay 
outrageous prices for it are naturally 
incensed against the strikes—the na- 
tion-wide coal strike which began April 
1 and the railroad shopmen’s strike 
which began July 1. Everyone agrees 
that a strike is a very poor means of 
securing industrial justice. It is costly 
for all concerned, but those who suffer 
most by it are those*least able to stand 
it—namely the poor workers and the 
poor consumers. Strikes do not hurt 
the rich, for they can always get what 
they want. 

And still, strange to say, the leaders 
in the industrial world—the labor lead- 
ers and the employers—have never 
evolved any acceptable plan to avoid 
these constant industrial wars. One 
authority says that the strikes in this 
country since the armistice have cost 
the nation as much as a full year of the 
World war, “Our annual strike bill 
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would feed»the starving world for 
which we are now collecting millions 
of dollars,” says Henry Ford in his 
weekly. The National Industrial Board 
puts the loss of wages alone from 2300 
strikes in 1921 at $132,000,000. Govern- 
ment figures show that out of a total of 
over 10,000 strikes in the last several 
years, the strikers won only 3000; the 
employers won 3500, and the other 3500 
were compromised. Yet the consum- 
ers had to foot the bill for all these 
strikes; they lost, regardless of who 
“won.” The strikers now are losing 
$5,000,000 a day in wages, according to 
the department of labor. And the loss 
to the public is incalculable. 

So it is no wonder that when great 
strikes have occurred, our high offi- 
cials have sought every means of bring- 
ing about peace. Sometimes, when the 
strikers have gone too far and have 
punished the public in the hope of win- 
ning their point, the government has 
had to step in and protect the public. 
President John Adams, away back in 
1799, had to send troops into Pennsyl- 
vania to quell labor troubles. He re- 
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ported to congress that he had thus 
“restored order and submission to the 
laws” and that the action had “made a 
deep impression, both as a terror to the 
disobedient and an encouragement to 
such as do well.” 

In 1894 President Cleveland had to 
send troops to Illinois to stop the strike 
riots there and allow transportation to 
be maintained. In 1902 President Roose- 
velt used his “big stick” in the anthra- 
cite coal strike and brought about an 
agreement between the contending par- 
ties which lasted for years. There nev- 
er has been a nation-wide coal strike 
in this country till the present one. The 
unions this time were bound that any 
peace that was made should cover the 
entire country, so that competition be- 
tween rival fields could not be used to 
break the union control. 

President Harding has been very pa- 
tient with the crisis that has been 


, forced on the nation by the combined 


coal and railroad strikes. He has given 
the parties every chance to do their 
duty to the public without being co- 
erced. They have thrown every possi- 
ble obstruction in his way, and every 
time he has proposed a pull-together 
plan one group or another has balked. 
They have shown a disposition to fight 
it out among themselves, rather than 
make any concessions. The president’s 
suggestion was that the shopmen 
should go back to work-and should re- 
tain their “seniority” rights, the same 
as if they had never struck, The men 
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who remained loyal however were to 
have the preference over those who 
struck. The railroad managers struck 
and refused to accept the seniority 
proposition. They cite statements by 
the unions and the federal labor board 
saying that the men severed all con- 
nection with the roads when they aban- 
doned their duty, and they argue that 
if the strikers are to go back to work 
they must take their places behind the 
loyal workers and also behind the new 
men who have been put to work on the 
pledge that they have permanent jobs. 

Meantime soft coal production is 
showing a healthy increase, though not 
enough of it is being moved to supply 
the demand very long. Gov. McCray of 
Indiana has taken over two mines in 
the name of the state and is mining 
coal under military guard to keep the 
public institutions going. A Chicago 
paper representing the union sentiment 
declares that “you can’t settle a strike 
by calling out troops, and you can’t dig 
coal with a bayonet.” Gov. McCray 
says that while this may be true in a 
literal sense, the fact remains that the 
state has a paramount right to have 
coal and that under proper protection 
the coal can be mined. 

The federal government is exercizing 
general control over the loading and 
selling of coal all over the country, so 
that it shall go to those who need it 
most. The governors are expected to 
look after the situation in their own 
state and to work in harmony with the 
central government: There is still a 
good deal of violence, where strikers 
and sympathizers are trying to prevent 
the operation of mines and railroad 
shops. “Mother” Jones, who for half 
a century has been a strike agitator 
through thick and thin, has advised 
them to avoid all violence in the pres- 
ent strike, rather than run afoul of the 
law. The supreme court in the “Coro- 
nado case” recently held that the 
unions can be held liable for damages 
when they call strikes. Many employ- 
ers already have cases for damages 
which they intend to press. One of the 
demands the strikers make is that all 
such damage claims must be waived 
before they will go back to work. 





When Oscar Rice was a boy he asked 
for a job picking cherries and the man of- 
fered to put him to work if he’d keep 
whistling.—Fort Scott Tribune. 





SELLS TAILOR MADE SUITS FOR $18 


The American Woolen Mills Co., Div. 1761, 
Chicago, IIl., will send any interested reader 
of this paper (without charge) a book of 
high grade cloth samples in many differ- 
ent colors and patterns. Their prices are 
extremely low and you will find it to your 
advantage to send for this free book and 
compare their prices with others before 
you order new clothes. An example of 
their wonderful values is a durable, at- 
tractive, smooth finished worsted at $18. 
for a three piece suit. This quality is sell- 
ing at about $30. retail. They will send 
you samples of about 60 other wonderful 
bargains. The quality is guaranteed. Mon- 
ey will be returned tf customer is not well 
pleased. If interested, write them today 
for their free book, latest price list and 
special offer to agents.—Advertisement 
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... ly” time over the wool schedule. 
Everybody knew there would be 
a big fight when that item was reached, 
but, unlike most prize-fights, the scrap 
was hotter than was expected. The 
finance committee, “though sadly dis- 
figured, was still in the ring.” That was 
largely due to the powerful aid of the 
farm bloc, which is largely composed of 
Western senators anxious for the de- 
velopment of sheep-raising and wool- 
production, which is a*basic industry 
for their states. Senator Simmons of 
N. C. declared that Senator Gooding of 
Idaho, chairman of the agricultural tar- 
iff bloc, was the power behind the 
schedule, and there is no doubt that he 
did his utmost to put through the com- 
mittee rates. The main leader of the 
opposition was Senator Lenroot of Wis., 
and the colloquies between these two 
Republican solons on the senate floor 
did not resemble a conversation be- 
tween Damon and Pythias. 

Some of the rates adopted in the 
wool schedule are as follows: On wool- 
en blankets and felts, from 20 to 40 
cents a pound and 30 to 40 per cent ad 
valorem; on wool contents of tubings, 
garters, suspenders, braces, cords and 
tassels, 49 cents a pound and 50 per 
cent ad valorem; knit fabrics in the 
piece, from 33 to 49 cents a pound and 
40 to 50 per cent ad valorem; hose and 
half hose, gloves and mittens and knit 
underwear, from 39 to 49 cents a pound 
and 31 to 51 per cent ad valorem; outer 
wear and other articles, knit or cro- 
cheted, from 39 to 49 cents a pound 
and 40 to 50 per cent ad valorem. 

When the item of men’s clothing was 
reached Senator Walsh of Mass. declar- 
ed that the rates were not necessary 
and were not desired by clothing manu- 
facturers. Exhibiting a suit imported 
from England and valued at $29.53 the 
senator said it would have to pay a 
duty of $18.20 under the senate rate, 
$23.94 under the house rate, $10.34 un- 
der the Underwood act and $19.48 un- 
der the Payne-Aldrich law. He declared 
that the duties in the pending bill were 
an invitation to clothing manufacturers 
to raise their prices. Senator Smoot ad- 
mitted that the manufacturers did not 
need the protection but said that mer- 
chant tailors did. As for the suit exhibi- 
tion he said the rates in the pending bill 
were designed to apply only to clothing 
Americans had made abroad, and he 
declared that he was unconcerned as 
to what rates that class of citizens had 
to pay. The clothing rates adopted 
by a vote of 29 to 22 were as follows: 
Valued at not more than $2 a pound, 
26 cents a pound and 40 per cent ad 
valorem; valued at more than $2 but less 
than $4 a pound, 33 cents and 45 per 
cent; valued at more than $4 a pound, 
49 cents and 40 per cent ad valorem. 

As his amendments were voted down 
one after another Senator Lenroot said 
he realized the “utter futility” of trying 


Te senate had a “wild and wool- 


to bring about any changes in the du- 
ties proposed. Senator Nelson of Minn. 
called some of the duties “an outrage,” 
and said they would work out at 100 
per cent. Senator Smoot replied that 
those rates applied only to very fine 
cloths, and Chairman McCumber said 
that if it could be shown that the pro- 
tective duties were too high the com- 
mittee would change them. Senator 
Walsh promised to show that the high 
duties would benefit companies “reek- 
ing with watered stock,” companies 
which had made such enormous profits 
that they had issued stock dividend 
after stock dividend. Senator Smith of 
Ga. said that unless someone else took 
the action he would offer’ an amend- 
ment to the bill requiring individuals 
or corporations making increased prof- 
its as a result of the tariff measure to 
distribute at least a portion of them to 
their workers. 

After the wool schedule was disposed 
of the senate found itself in silk, and 
the silk rates were quickly settled. A 
tariff of 55 per cent was placed on silk 
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cloth, silk ribbons, garters, suspenders, 
cords and tassels; 60 per cent on silk 
plush, knit silk underwear, hose and 
gloves; 15 to 50 per cent on artificial 
silk. Silk handkerchiefs and mufflers 
not hemmed will pay a duty of 55 per 
cent, and the hemmed or hem-stitched 
articles 60 per cent. 

There was not much of a contest 
over the silk schedule, but Senator 
Simmons charged that the president of 
the silk manufacturers’ association had 
insisted on higher duties in order to 
shut out Oriental pongees used by per- 


sons of moderate means. Senator Mc~. 


Lean of Conn., committeeman in charge 
of the silk schedule, replied that all the 
silk industry had asked was a duty that 
would keep out the rapidly increasing 
importations from China and Japan. 

Items in order after the silk schedule 
are pulp, paper, books and sundries, in- 
cluding hides and laces, the free-list, 
and the administrative provisions, in- 
cluding the flexible tariff plan suggest- 
ed by President Harding. Referring to 
the flexible feature Senator Smoot said 
there were some rates he would not 
vote for if he did not expect provision 
to be made for their alteration to meet 
changing conditions. 

The senate remained uncertain as to 
when the tariff bill may be finally dis- 
posed of, since it must be gone over 
again, paragraph by paragraph, for ac- 
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tion on individual amendments; but 
Republican leaders were unanimous in 
declaring that the senate would pass 
the bill. Senator Lodge, the Republican 
leader, referring to reports that the sen- 
ate might abandon the measure, said: 
“This bill is going to be passed by the 
senate and that at the first opportunity, 
We are going to stick to it and pass it 
as soon as we can get a vote.” Senator 
McLean announced that 10 internation- 
al labor unions and more than 300 iin- 
dividual labor organizations had peti- 
tioned for speedy enactment of the 
measure. He declared that labor de- 
manded a protective tariff in order 
that profitable employment, protected 
against any kind of foreign competi- 
tion, may be had. 

Senator Caraway of Ark. stirred up a 
hornets’ nest when he proposed a res- 
olution for investigation of newspaper 
charges that certain senators were 
financially interested in various rates 
of duty contained in the pending tariff 
bill, with special reference to the woo! 
schedule. Senator Gooding “pleaded 
guilty” to owning a few sheep, which 
he had previously admitted to the sen- 
ate, but declared that the fight he was 
making was for the prosperity of his 
state and the wool-growing industry. 
He further declared that if he had vio- 
lated any law he would resign. Senator 
Bursum of N. Mex. said it was no secret 
that he was a sheep raiser, and he an- 
nounced that he would fight for the in- 
dustry to the last ditch. He declared it 
would be impossible to have a senate 
whose members had no interests what- 
ever. Senator Stanfield of Ore. wanted 
to know if a senator could not vote for 
a principle and have that principle out- 
weigh any private or selfish interest. 
He said a senator should not stand by 
and see an injustice done an industry. 
Senator Smoot, ranking Republican 
member of the finance committee, in- 
formed the senate that he had sold his 
sheep when Grover Cleveland was 
elected president and that neither he 
nor any of his family was interested 
in wool production ‘or in its manu- 
factured products. Senators Oddie of 
Nev. and Jones of N. Mex. also denied 
that they were interested in wool pro- 
ducing. 

Senator Warren of Wyo. said he had 
no objection to the resolution but that 
he knew it would result as had “every 
one of the damn-fool, nonsensical in- 
vestigations we have from time to 
time,” and that if conducted it would 
probably prove that “the only men eligi- 
ble for the senate would be hoboes rid- 
ing on brake-beams.” Senator Good- 
ing said that he would insist on the in- 
vestigation being carried out, though it 
was proposed for political purposes, 
and he added that the investigation 
should ascertain why Senator Caraway 
voted for a duty on rice, though oppos- 
ing practically all of the other tariff 
rates. Senator Caraway answered that 
if anyone should charge him with hav- 
ing a personal interest in rice produc- 
tion he would brand him as “an un- 
qualified liar.” He said his resolution 
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was copied from one introduced by a 
Republican, Senator Cummins of Iowa, 
during the Wilson administration, 
which was passed and carried into ef- 
fect. His request for the immediate 
consideration of the resolution was 
objected to by Senator Wadsworth of 
N. Vi 

Senator McKinley of Ill., member of 
the committee on agriculture, made a 
speech against the acceptance of Henry 
Ford’s offer for the government plant 
at Muscle Shoals. He declared that the 
power project owned by the govern- 
ment would bring $100,000,000 a year 
into the treasury if the power could be 
sold at Washington prices. He said that 
Mr. Ford offered to pay less than $2,- 
000,000 a year for the property, that he 
proposed to buy from the government 
for $5,000,000 what had cost $105,000,- 
000, and to pay four per cent interest 


on the additional $50,000,000 it would. 
cost the government to complete the 


dam. “He required the government,” he 
said, “to install machinery for 850,000 
horsepower and agreed to use 100,000 
of this power to make 40,000 tons of 
ammonia which would make an amount 
of fertilizer sufficient only for about 
one-third of theacreageof Illinois.” The 
senator read a letter from a representa- 
tive of the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration stating that Mr. Ford proposed 
to deprive thousands of people over an 
area of 600 miles in diameter of power 
and its use “in order that he may build 
up at Muscle Shoals a new Detroit.” 


Former alien property custodians 
Palmer and Garvan appeared before the 
judiciary committee and indorsed the 
Underwood bill to create an American 
commission to adjudicate American war 
claims against Germany and to use 
property in control of alien property 
custodian to pay such claims. Mr. Pal- 
mer, who was also attorney-general in 
the Wilson administration declared that 
Germany should not be allowed to dis- 
cuss the amount of the American claims. 
The Lusitania and all other claims, he 
said, should be fixed by an American 
and not by a joint commission. Mr. 
Garvan added to his opinion the charge 
that government departments are “filled 
with spies and_ representatives that 
should be exposed.” In a long com- 
munication to the committee Secretary 
of State Hughes expressed opposition 
to this bill, declaring that Germany was 
entitled to representation on the com- 
mission. He pointed out further that 
the administration has begun negotia- 
tions in regard to the matter and that 
passage of the bill would prove em- 
barrassing. 

The Taft campaign for the presidency 
in 1912 was fought out again on the 
floor of the senate in discussions of the 
tariff. After Democrats had made the 
charge that Mr. Taft’s defeat was due 
to the “iniquitous Payne-Aldrich tariff 
bill,” Chairman McCumber of the fi- 
nance committee gave it as his opinion 
that the defeat was due largely to the 
Republicans failing to accede to the de- 
mands of newspaper publishers to put 
newsprint paper on the free-list. Sena- 
tor Robinson of Ark. asked for details, 
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declaring that a serious charge had been 
made against newspaper publishers. 
Senator Smoot then told of the visit to 
the finance committee of the late John 
I. Norris of the Newspaper Publishers 
Association and his demand that paper 
be put on the free-list. Senator Smoot 
said that Mr. Norris told the committee 
if they did not do that the Republican 
party would be driven from power. 
Senator Watson of Ind. then told the 
senate of an attempt made at the same 
time to influence Speaker Cannon of 
the house. He said he was present 
when Herman Ridder, another repre- 
sentative of the publishers, promised 
“Uncle Joe” that the newspapers would 
make him president if he would use his 
power and influence to put paper on the 
free-list, and threatened in case of his 
refusal that he would be driven out of 
power, “destroyed.” Mr. Cannon called 
his negro messenger, according to Sena- 
tor Watson who was present, and told 
him to show Mr. Ridder the door and 
if he ever came there again to throw 
him out. Considerable argument fol- 
lowed as to whether that was the real 
cause of the defeat of Mr. Taft in 1912. 
Some asserted that the main reason was 
his advocacy of the Canadian reciproc- 
ity act which was passed in his admin- 
istration—and which provided for free 
paper from Canada. Others asserted 
that the defeat was simply the result 
of the Republican party being split, 
the total vote for Taft and Roosevelt 
being larger that that for Wilson. Sena- 
tor Robinson later read a denial from 
an official of the Publishers Association 
that a threat had been made or author- 
ized to defeat the Republican party. 


Senator McCormick of Ill. showed 
himself the friend of about 1200 Poles 
who were former U. S. residents and 
who have been held in Poland, by in- 
troducing a resolution to re-admit them 
regardless of the immigration quota. 
The senator explained that the men in 
question enlisted in 1918 under terms 
made between the U. S. and allied gov- 
ernments; that the so-called Sabath 
resolution provided for the return of 
such men, but owing to the red in- 
vasion of Poland, which was repulsed, 
these men had been retained on the 
3olshevik front in Poland until recently. 
N. opposition was offered to the reso- 
lution. 


Senator McCormick took occasion to 
add a word of appreciation for his 
“political enemy,” Senator Reed of Mo., 
who was in the midst of his fight for re- 
nomination. Stating that he was absent 
when several senators on both sides of 
the house had spoken a word of praise 
for the Missouri senator, he said: “I 
would count myself a poor American if 
I did not find an opportunity to praise 
his courage, self-sacrifice and devotion. 
Senator Reed served his country in its 
hour of danger.” 

The grim reaper visited both houses 
of congress in the same week. Senator 
William E. Crow of Pa., who succeeded 
Senator Knox in the upper house, died 
at his home in Uniontown of pernicious 
anemia. He was taken ill three years 
ago but was not obliged to leave the 


7 
senate until last December. His death 
created the third Pennsylvania vacancy 
during the year. The house member, 
who died of a complication of diseases 
at his home in Washington, was Lem- 
uel P. Padgett of Tenn. Mr. Padgett 
had served in the house for 22 years, 
and during the war was chairman of 
the military appropriations committee. 


In the Senate 

In a little clash on the Republican 
side during discussion of wool sched- 
ule Senator Lenroot told Senator Good- 
ing, chairman of the agricultural tariff 
bloc, that he was “the worst enemy of 
the farmer in America.” Explaining 
his charge he said the Idaho senator 
favored a high tariff on agricultural 
products which would do the farmer 
little good, but also favored too high 
a tariff on the manufactured articles 
the farmer had to have. 

Resolution calling on interstate com- 
merce commission to report on whether 
or not boiler inspection act is being 
observed during railroad strike—by 
Senator Harrison of Miss. 

Manufacturers of condensed milk have 
appeared before committee on agri- 
culture to protest against “filled milk” 
bill passed by house. Bill would pro- 
hibit use of vegetable oils in prepared 
milk. 

Senator Borah conferred with Presi- 
dent Harding on his bill providing for 
a coal commission, but no results were 
reported. 

Former Vice-President Marshall was 
on the floor of the senate greeting his 
old friends, over many of whom he had 
presided for eight years. He had just 
returned from an extended tour in 
Europe, and to his former colleagues he 
confided that he was out of politics for 
good. He said he was just where he 
had started from 12 years ago. 

Reporting Dial bill to revise system of 
cotton futures contracts, agriculture 
committee said onfy person appearing 
in favor of bill was its author, while 
many, including department of agricul- 
ture, appeared against it. 

House leaders finding that senate 
would still be engaged on tariff bill 
Aug. 15—end of house recess—began to 
plan for more time for campaigns by 
making agreement to transact only rou- 
tine business until tariff reached house, 





GIVES TWICE THE HEAT IN ANY STOVE 


New Burner Makes Gas in Any Stove. 
Cheaper than Coal or Wood. 


A wonderful new burner which works in 
any coal or wood stove is the proud 
achievement of the International Heating 
Company, 4552 North Broadway. Dept. 1021, 
St. Louis, Mo. This remarkably simple and 
inexpensive invention heats stove and oven 
in half the time and does away with all the 
dirt, ashes, and drudgery of using coal or 
wood. It gives one of the hottest and 
quickest fires known, controlled by a sim- 
ple valve. It can be put into any stove in 
a few minutes, The manufacturers offer to 
send this remarkable invention on 30 days 
trial to any reader of this paper. They 
are making a special low price offer to one 
user in each locality to whom they can re- 
fer new customers, They also want agents. 
Write them today —Advertisement. 
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BRITISH ISLES 


Irregulars Keep Up Fight. While the 
Irish Free State forces have cleared a 
Jarse part of Ireland of republicans, or 
irregulars, the latter have remained 
intrenched in the South with head- 
quarters at Cork. In a defiant statement 
issued by John Toomey the irregulars 
claim that the Free State authorities 
have sent out “bombastic” reports of 
successes, whereas the solid South— 
Cork, Kerry, Waterford and Limerick 
counties—is safe for the republicans, 
and a large part of the West still un- 
conquered. Free State authorities are 
accused by the irregulars of using Brit- 
ish artillery and armored cars, and 
even British soldiers. Yet the Free 
State cabinet at Dublin refused to con- 
sider a suggestion from Cork for an 
armistice in the South. They declared 
that nothing short of unconditional 
surrender by the irregulars would be 
considered. The Free State government 
declared that good progress had been 
made in clearing Western districts of 
republican forces, and it was stated that 
another fortnight would suffice to break 
their organized resistance. 





Wells for Parliament. The novelist 
and historian H. G. Wells has decided 
to enter a new field, that of politics. 
He announced that he would be labor 
candidate for parliament to represent 
London university. Mr. Wells, like sev- 
eral other well known Europeans, has 
developed a tendency toward socialism. 





Doctor’s Fees in Court. It has always 
been a question as to how much a doc- 
tor should charge, and the fact that the 
charge varies with patients rather than 
with services has frequently been crit- 
icized. The matter was recently thresh- 
ed out in a London court where a 
wealthy patient alleged that a doctor’s 
charges were unreasonable. He cited 
among other things that the doctor 
charged $75 for merely being present at 
an operation in which he took no part. 
The judge in ruling admitted that there 
was no standard to go by in fixing 
fees, and'could be none since most doc- 
tors treat poor patients for nothing, or 
almost nothing. He recognized the ne- 
cessity popular doctors feel of keeping 
up a considerable establishment and a 
good social status, and, in general, he 
accepted the theory that a doctor may 
get all he can out of rich patients to 
make up for free services to the poor. 
The decision, however, was a compro- 
mise. What the doctor was allowed to 
collect was about halfway between 
what he charged and what the patient 
was willing to pay. 

_ Says Britain Will Pay. At a farewell 
dinner given to Sir Auckland Geddes, 
ambassador to the United States, Lord 
High Chancellor Birkenhead referring 
to the British debt to the United States 
said: “When we look back on our long 
history we find no occasion where we 


ever failed to meet a bond to which 
we had set our hand.” He added that 
the English of today are not unworthy 
legatees of those “who for generations 
had charge of the security and finan- 
cial hegemony of the world.” The am- 
bassador urged a better understanding 
between the United States and Great 
Britain declaring that Americans had a 
better knowledge of Great Britain than 
Britons had of America, due to better 
news service in America. 


Calls England Dirtiest Country. Ina 
speech to the house of lords Lord New- 
ton declared that England and Scotland 
are the dirtiest countries in Europe. 
The trouble, as he explained it, arises 
from the use of soft coal in fireside and 
factory. Figures were given to show 
that 300 tons of soot fall on every 
square mile of London every year. This, 
it was said, is enough to build a pyra- 
mid four times as high as the great 
clock tower over the houses of parlia- 
ment. In Manchester, a manufacturing 
city, it is estimated that the soot causes 
an extra expenditure of $200,000 a year 
for the single item of washing men’s 
collars. 


FRANCE 


Famous Rare Stamp Sold. At a re- 
cent sale of the stamp collection of the 
late Baron von Ferrary a single stamp 
brought the amazing sum cf $25,000. 
This was a one-cent British Guiana 
stamp, the only one in existence. It 
was struck off at Georgetown in 1856 
when a supply of stamps failed to ar- 
rive from England. The lettering is in 
ordinary print while a wood cut of a 
sailing vessel is shown with initials of 
the postmaster. The whole collection 
brought over 6,000,000 francs. The 
money will be applied to the German 
reparations account since the baron 
was a German citizen. ‘He left France 
at the beginning of the war, and dying 
in 1917 he willed his collection to the 
Berlin Museum, but the French govern- 
ment had already seized it. 





Germans Plot Peincare’s Death. Paris 
was much excited when the government 
issued an official note to the effect that 
absolutely trustworthy information had 
been received of a German monarchist 
plot against the life of Premier Poin- 
care. The premier was slated for a 
visit to the department of the Meuse 
and elaborate precautions were -taken 
at the railroad station. Scores of po- 
licemen and detectives lined the pre- 
mier’s route. But meantime M. Poin- 
care slipped quietly out of the city in 
an automobile. 


Back to War Bread. Owing to the 
short wheat crop this year the gov- 
ernment has decreed that white bread 
must give way and the whole wheat 
loaf be used after Sept. 1. It is estimat- 
ed that the present crop is 30 per cent 
less than last year’s, which, however, 
was an exceptional crop. The govern- 
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ment recently yielded to the plea of 
bakers and allowed the price of bread 
to be raised one cent per kilogram. 


BELGIUM 

Make Nov. 11 Holiday. At least one 
country has acquired a new nationa! 
holiday as a result of the World war. 
The Belgian parliament changed the 
national holiday from Aug. 4 to Nov. 11| 
Armistice day, on the ground that the 
latter day was “the day of freedom 
from the war and from the enemy.” 


ITALY 


Italian-American Builds Tunnel. Pisy 
and Lucca are two Italian cities of 
about the same size and just seven 
miles apart. But there is a mountain 
between them—a mountain mentione:| 
by Dante in his Inferno. As a conse 
quence one must travel 15 miles aroun: 
the base of the mountain to go from on 
city to the other. Now a tunnel is to 
be built through the mountain connec'- 
ing the two cities, as the result of th: 
gift of $250,000 by Carlo Barsotti o{ 
New York. Mr. Barsotti came to Amer- 
ica when a small boy and founded 4 
Italian newspaper, Il Progreso. He i 
a native of Lucca, and through his mu- 
nificence the inhabitants of his nati, 
city will have to go only half as far to 
see the famous leaning tower in Pis:. 


POLAND 


Polish Paper 40 Marks. A man buy- 
ing a Polish newspaper must hand th 
newsboy 40 marks. Yet he is not pay- 
ing high for his paper when it is rea 
ized that 40 marks are worth only 
cent. The paper costs just 800 times 
as much as before the war. In spite 
the depreciated currency Poland h 
been busy rebuilding, and has restore 
50 per cent of the ravages of war. The 
state has aided in the reconstruction 
work, giving great quantities of build- 
ing material. 





SWEDEN 


Turbine Locomotive Used. On th: 
state railroad out of Stockholm a tur- 
bine locomotive of entirely new desig 
is being used and has been pronounc: 
a distinct improvement over the regi 
lar type. The main advantage is in th 
reduction of fuel consumption, whi 
figured on gross ton-miles was estima! 
ed at 52 per cent. The driving machin- 
ery consists of a high-speed turbin 
geared to a six-wheel connected run 
ning gear having drivers 58 inches in 
diameter and is located under the ten- 
der. The air supplied to the fire is pre- 
heated, and the exhaust steam instead 
of being discharged from the stack | 
led to a condenser on the tender; as 
the water is used over and over it forms 
very little scale in the boiler. 


GREECE 


Greece Wants Constantinople. After 
a period of quiet between the Greeks 
and Turks the Greek government 
sprang a surprise by asking the allies 
to permit the occupation of Constanti- 
nople as the only means of bringing 
about peace. Gen. Harrington, in com- 
mand of the allied troops, declared at 
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once that he would oppose by force 
any move en the Turkish capital, which 
seemed to surprise the Greeks. Greece 
is getting weary of war, which has last- 

* most 10 years, and the maintenance 
of 300,000 men in Macedonia, Thrace 
and Asia Minor is costing the country 
$7,000,000 a month. The new threat is 
considered one of desperation, but the 
people seem to be behind it. Great 
Britain and France with mandates in 
Mohammedan countries realize that to 
give way to Greece in the matter would 
involve them in a great deal of trouble 
for years to come. 


RUSSIA 


Budget Uses Big Figures. The budget 
commission at Moscow has worked out 
the Russian budget for the last quarter 
of 1922 and the figures read like astro- 
nomical measurements of distant stars. 
Arithmetic was almost exhausted in 
stating the monstrous sums. Receipts 
for the year were given as 360 trillion 
rubles while expenditures were 760 
trillion, thus leaving a deficit of 400 
trillion. The smallest provision was 
made for education, for which was al- 
lotted the trifling sum of two billion 
rubles. The bolsheviks rely on the ri- 
fle as “teacher.” 





Lenine Still at Work. Nicolai Lenine, 
head of soviet Russia, has been sick for 
a long time and his actual condition 
has been shrouded in mystery. From 
time to time reports of his death were 
circulated; from various sources came 
declarations that he was beyond re- 
covery. Leon Trotzky, minister of war, 
finally announced to the public that 
Lenine was convalescing, that his mind 
was clear and that he was keeping in 
touch with every important question. 
He admitted that physicians had pre- 
scribed a long rest, but he declared that 
present favorable conditions in the so- 
viet republic made it possible for the 
premier to take a long rest. 





a 

Eskimos Take to Hootch. Reports 
have been received that the Eskimos 
across Bering strait from Alaska, along 
the Gulf of Anadyr, have become thor- 
oughly demoralized through making 
and drinking great quantities of alco- 
hol. Large numbers of distilleries have 
been built, and while the older natives 
spend their time in drinking, fighting 
and killing each other many women 
and children have perished for lack of 
food and medical attention. 


BULGARIA 


Allies Demand Reparations. Bulgaria 
has been called on by the allied repara- 
tions commission to pay at once 4,000,- 
000,000 levas—nearly $800,000,000. The 
minister called the sum an exaggerated 
demand and declared the country un- 
able to pay. The government express- 
ed a willingness to pay within its ca- 
pacity but opposed abandoning its cus- 
toms commission. Later, the govern- 
ment demanded a moratorium for three 
years. 


New Wrinkle in Taxes. Under a new 
law men who carry walking canes in 
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Bulgaria must pay 100 frances a year. 
Other articles classed as luxuries and 
taxed 500 francs a year are short skirts, 
silk stockings, parasols and jewelry. 


TURKEY : 


Armenians Kill Noted Turk. Two 
Armenians assassinated Djemal Pasha, 
former Turkish minister of marine, at 
Tiflis, in the republic of Georgia. Djemal 
was one_of the three men at the head of 
the Turkish government during the war 
who were responsible for siding with 
Germany. He was tried by a Turkish 
court-martial in 1919 and condemned to 
death but had fled the country prior to 
the armistice. At the time of his death 
he was chief of staff of the Afghan army 
and was reported to have proclaimed 
himself emir of Turkestan. 


ARGENTINA 


Drive Out Alien Farmers. In Pata- 
gonia, near Cape Horn, a cdmbination 
of labor trouble and banditry has caus- 
ed a number of American and British 
farmers to leave the country. The 
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trouble began with a strike of farm 
hands. In the disorders that followed 
farm buildings were burned and farm- 
ers and their families were taken away 


as prisoners. Bands of marauders mul-- 


tiplied and the business of banditry be- 
came general. Foreigners engaged in 
agriculture became discouraged and be- 
gan to move from the country, seeking 
safer fields. 

Notwithstanding internal conditions 
Argentina and Chile are planning a 
system of transandine railroads which 
will bring the former nearer to the 
United States by way of the Pacific 
and Panama canal. The newly elected 
president, Marcelo T. de Alvear, has 
shown himself to be a progressive with 
big plans for his country. He was for- 
merly a radical member of parliament 
and Argentine minister to France. 

CUBA 

Bandits Kidnap American. Bandits 
in Santa Clara province kidnaped Eu- 
gene Jova, son of the American vice- 
consul at Sagua la Grande, and de- 
manded $20,000 for his restoration. The 
police immediately started in pursuit, 
but young Jova made his escape and 
succeeded in reaching a farmhouse. In 
getting away, however, he received a 
number of knife wounds at the hands 
of his captors and he reached safety in 
a precarious condition. 


BRAZIL 


Americans Removing Hill. The big- 
gest engineering feat ever undertaken 
south of the Panama canal is in charge 





. 9 
of eight American engineers at Rio de 
Janeiro. The job consists of leveling 
Castle Hill, which amounts to some 70 
million cubic feet of earth and stone, 
mixed with the debris of houses, streets 
and churches. The work was begun 
with three giant pumps of 1200 horse- 
power each throwing against the’ hill 
70,000 gallons of water a minute. In 
addition are several steam shovels of 
huge capacity. About 1500 natives are 
employed in the work which will prob- 
ably be finished near the end of next 
year, at a total cost of $5,000,000. Vis- 
itors to the exposition beginning in 
September will be able to see the work 
in progress. It is confidently expected 
that the removal of the hill will uncov- 
er considerable buried treasure hidden 
long ago under the old church of Sao 
Sebastiao. 


SYRIA 


Angered Natives Kill French. With 
the arrival of the news that the league 
of nations council had approved the 
French Syrian mandate disorders broke 
out over the whole country. At Hauran 
two French officers and 17 men were 
reported killed and a number of pris- 
oners and much war material captured. 
At the outpost of Javroud 15 French 
were killed, while at Esrah a French 
airplane was brought down.. The 
French government issued a statement 
admitting disturbances on account of 
the mandate but declaring the reports 
much exaggerated. 

CHINA 

In Struggle for Canton. Sun Yat-sen, 
the deposed president of the Canton re- 
public, has continued to show his de- 
termination to regain his office. In 
spite of several checks he remained on 
a small warship off Canton and waited 
for the return of his army sent several 
months ago into Kiangsi province on a 
campaign. Portions of this army had 
been defeated and Sun’s enemies said it 
was scattered into marauding bands, 
but it turned up about 25,000 strong at 
Shiuchow in front of Chen Chiung- 
ming’s forces of 20,000. One division 
of Sun’s army was rushed southward in 
an attempt to cut Chen’s lines, while 
Chen feared to send aid out of Canton 
lest Sun attack the city with his war- 
ships. The British consul at Canton 
made a protest to Sun because two mo- 
tor launches belonging to a British pe- 
troleum company had been fired on by 
his forces. A Chinese sailor was killed, 


AUSTRALIA 

German Consuls Not Wanted. The 
federal government of-Australia has re- 
fused to enter an agreement for the ap- 
pointment of German consuls. Premier 
Hughes said that relations may later 
be resumed with Germany but at pres- 
ent the ministry was unwilling to 
“grease the wheels of German trade.” 
Steps were later taken by the govern- 
ment to adopt an “anti-dumping” tariff 
of 75 per cent to head off German goods. 





DRY MEASURE, VS. WET 


“Strange, but a bushel of rye isn’t worth 
as much as a quart,’—Harrisburg Patriot- 
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NEWS NOTES {> 





G. E. Plumb Dies. Glen E. Plumb, 
well known as attorney for the rail 
unions and the author of the “Plumb 
plan” for “nationalizing” the railroads, 
has just died. Under the Plumb plan 
the railroads would be run primarily 
for the benefit of the workers, some- 
what 6n the soviet principle. A limited 
return would be allowed on the invest- 
ed capital; the extra profits would go 
to the workers, and the government 
would finance and guarantee the whole 
business and foot the bill for any losses. 


es 


Socialists Protest to Russia. The ex- 
ecutive committee of the Socialist party 
in this country has sent a strong mes- 
sage to the Moscow outfit protesting 
against the expected execution of a 
number of social revolutionists who are 
being given mock trials and who are 
marked for slaughter, it is understood. 
“Their execution would be a disgrace 
to a workers’ government, a crime 
against the revolutionary workers of 
all countries,” says the telegram. E. V. 
Debs and other American socialists 
have also sent personal messages de- 
nouncing the bolshevik policy of de- 
stroying or violently suppressing every- 
one who differs from those in control. 





Marshall Suggests Strike Cure. If the 
American people could see conditions 
in Europe at first hand as he has there 
would be no more strikes or industrial 
disturbances in America, according to 
former Vice-President Thomas R. Mar- 
shall, who has just returned from a 
tour abroad. He is of the opinion that 
European nations will not be able to 
do business until they let England and 
the United States put their finances on 
a sound basis. “You can’t expect any- 
one to do business in a country where 
a dollar is worth 330 marks today and 
550 tomorrow,” he declared. The for- 
mer vice-president announced upon his 
return from Europe that he was out of 
politics for good. He wanted at least 
to have enough money to buy some 
false teeth when he needed them, he 
said jocosely. 





First American Aerial Stowaway. 
After the 11-passenger flying cruiser 
Wolverine reached Cleveland on its 
daily flight from Detroit the pilot dis- 
covered that the inside of the hull was 
occupied by Mike Stone. Stone said 
that he crawled into the compartment 
when it was anchored at Detroit be- 
cause he wanted a quiet place to rest, 
He was awakened by the roar of the 
motors but was unable to make himself 
heard until the machine reached Cleve- 
land. 


Limit Brooklyn Bridge Traffic. An 
order prohibiting motor traffic over 
Brooklyn bridge was issued by the 
commissioner of structures when it was 
learned that one of the cables support- 
ing the bridge had slipped from its 
saddle. In a letter to Mayor Hylan the 
commissioner said: “The evolution from 
the horse-drawn vehicle to the motor 
car has been so rapid that designers of 





the Brooklyn bridge could not possibly 
have anticipated it.” In order to ac- 
commodate the growing traffic between 
Manhattan and Long Island the com- 
missioner suggests the rebuilding of the 
Brooklyn bridge and the construction of 
an additional bridge. 


Poet Wins Lyric Prize. The $500 prize 
in the “lyric dance drama” contest con- 
ducted by the National Federation of 
Music has been given to Robert F. Allen, 
of Colerain, Mass., for his poem entitled 
“Pan in America.” The judges said 
that Mr. Allen’s poem is beautiful in 
language, coherent in plot and perfectly 
fulfills the requirements. It will be 
performed at the biennial festival of the 
federation at Asheville, N. C. 








Hold State Spelling Bee. A state-wide 
spelling bee will be one of the features 
of the New York state fair at Syracuse, 
according to the state department of 
education. The participants will be 
the successful contestants in local spell- 
ing bees held in the various counties of 
the state. Each contestant will receive 
free railway passage to arid from Syra- 
cuse besides free admission to the fair. 
The cash awards will be $20, $15, $10 
and $5. 





Suspend Presbyterian Clergyman. By 
unanimous decision Rev. Thomas J. 
Irwin was found guilty of conduct “un- 
becoming a minister” by the judicial 
commission of the Presbyterian church 
of El Reno, Okla. Irwin was indefinite- 
ly suspended from-the church for wad- 
ing into a public swimming pool with 
a bathing suit on and marrying a couple 
also in bathing suits. He is also facing 
charges of arson connected with an 
alleged incendiary fire in his church 
at El Reno. 





Japan Buys American Rice. An in- 
vestigation conducted at San Francisco 
revealed the fact that California during 
the first five months of this year shipped 
60,000,000 pounds of rice to the Orient. 
Japan is compelled to import rice be- 
cause of a widespread crop failure last 
year. 





Twenty-Four Farmers Fined. As the 
result of a conviction based on charges 
growing out of the tarring and feather- 
ing of Bert Lenters, 24 farmers living in 
the vicinity of East Saugatuck, Mich., 
were fined an aggregate of $600. Lenters 
was charged by the farmers with having 
spoken disparagingly of the community 
minister. According to Lenters the 
farmers took him from his bed into his 
own barnyard and amused themselves 
by making fancy feather designs on a 
background of tar on his bare body. 


Marilynn Miller Married. Marilynn 
Miller was married to Jack Pickford at 
the Beverly Hills home of Douglas 
Fairbanks near Los Angeles. ‘The 
bride’s gown was of white georgette, 
beautifully trimmed with silver and 
princess lace. She held a bouquet of 
gardenias, white orchids and lilies of 
the valley, Charlie Chaplin was a “star” 
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guest of the first magnitude. He was 
so anxious to be on time that he spent 
the previous night at the Fairbanks 
home. But it sort of got his goat when 
he was wakened at six o’clock in the 
morning with a shower of pillows and 
told by “Doug” that a three-hour hike 
over the hills was required of all wed- 
ding guests. 





Moonshine Clogs Sewers. It is re- 
ported that a good-sized grain crop is 
sprouting in the sewers of Sheboygan, 
Wis., as the result of throwing moon- 
shine mash in the drains. The city 
engineers issued the following general 
order: “When you get through man- 
ufacturing a batch of moonshine, throw 
the waste into your garbage cans. Do 
not let the sewers become receptacles 
as the pipes become clogged, and this 
causes useless expense.” 





Haircut Revives “Dead” Man. An- 
drew Kmas, of Mason, Ill., who had 
been pronounced dead by a physician, 
rose up in bed and shook hands with 
the barber who was trimming his hair 
in preparation for burial. Kmas had 
the barber finish the hair trimming 
job and then trimmed his own mus- 
tache. 


Still Explodes in Brooklyn. Hun- 
dreds of people were suddenly brought 
into the street in a crowded section of 
Brooklyn by the explosion of a still. 
Two 100-gallon stills, one 50-gallon 
condenser and 55 one-gallon cans were 
found after the fire which followed 
the explosion. The building had been 
rented to men who claimed to be rep- 
resentatives of a macaroni factory. 





This Year’s Cotton Crop. The agri- 
cultural department in its latest esti- 
mate places. the cotton crop for this 
year at 11,449,000 bales. Cotton is 
grown commercially in 846 counties, in 
16 states. The present condition of the 
crop is placed at 70.8 per cent; about 
seven per cent of the acreage has been 
abandoned on acconut of the _ boll- 
weevil, drouth etc., leaving about 35,- 
000,000 acres which will be harvested. 
Cotton prices are ranging higher than 
they did—being above 22 cents now— 
and the demand for the staple is 
healthy, though of course nothing like 
what it was during the war, when the 
price was double what it now is. 





Cuts Cross on Bare Chest. Terror 
seized the congregation of St. Patrick’s 
cathedral in New York when a man 
slashed a cross on his bare chest and 
mounted the altar steps with a drawn 
knife. Father Daty, serving the altar 
with his back to the congregation, turn- 
ed around and commanded him to 
kneel. The mysterious man, whose 
name was Johannes Gabriel, obeyed the 
priest’s command and was disarmed 
by the ushers. 





GALLSTONE TROUBLES 
Physician explains simple treatment for 
inflamed gall bladder and bile ducts asso- 
ciated with gallstones of the liver. Booklet 
Free. Dr. Paddock, Box 201-PF, Kansas 
City, Mo. Write today.—Advertisement. 
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Earth’s Hottest Spot in This Country 


OULD you say off-hand where 
( the hottest spot on earth is? 

Those who read the Pathfinder 
Question Box unhesitatingly answer 
“Death Valley.” That is right! There 
is no other place on the globe, outside 
of active volcanoes etc., which is able 
to register over 100 degrees in the shade 
year in and year out. But Death Val- 
ley is interesting outside of being just 
a place in which to sizzle. It supplies 
the world with borax—that valuable 
friend of the housewife and aid to in- 
dustry. 

Death Valley is a narrow, arid, sunk- 
en plain between the Panamint and 
Funeral mountains in California. It is 
about 12 miles wide and 150 miles long. 
[t is traversed by the Amargosa river, 
now a dry channel, though probably 
once full of water. The level of the 
valley is covered with salt, supposed 
to have been brought by torrents from 
the surrounding country and left on 
evaporation of the water. Death Valley 
is not only considered to be the hot- 
test place, but is also recognized as the 
dryest. It was so named because a par- 
ty of immigrants lost their lives there 
from heat and thirst in 1849, 


A maximum temperature of 160 deg. 
F. has been registered. In summer 140 
degrees is common and at midnight the 
mercury hovers at 120. It is so hot in 
August that a piece of rock will scorch 
the hand like a live coal. Yet from this 
inhospitable region men have wrested 
vast fortunes. The two principal bo- 
rax mines are said to be capable of 
supplying the world indefinitely. Un- 
til a railroad bridged the arid wastes 
the hauling had to be done by mules 
over 165 miles of the roughest country. 
That is the reason why one of the great 
borax firms adopted as its trademark: 

“20-mule-team borax.” Deposits of bo- 

rax were discovered in the deserts of 
California and Nevada as far back as 
1856 but no move was made to develop 
Death Valley until 1880. 


Water was to be had from Furnace 
creek and the men habitually slept in 
it. Few of them stood the heat more 
than a month or two; it either drove 
them crazy or brought on nervous trou- 
ble. A writing desk brought from the 
outside world is known to have split 
and crumbled away. Meat killed at 
night and cooked right away was spoil- 
ed by the next morning. A handker- 
chief dipped in water and held up to 
the sun dried in one and one-half sec- 
onds. The animals, too, lasted but a 
short time. The borax was hauled by 
teams of 16 to 20 mules in the largest 
wagons ever made—costing about $1000 
each, a fabulous sum in those days. 
Blinding white dust hurt the men’s eyes. 

Tractors later displaced the mules. 
When the steam vehicles first made 
their appearance the Piute Indians call- 
ed them “fire devils” and. would not 
venture near. An eight-mile stretch of 
road had to be built over a solid reach 
of salt. It is said that the tractors 
could raise steam without a fire, sim- 


ply by heat of the sun. Now, however, 
the Death Valley railroad—a British 
enterprise—puts the mines in rail com- 
munication with the outside world. it 
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crease. Besides being used for ordi- 
nary kitchen and scrubbing work, it is 
employed to make enamel coatings for 
wire and steel ware. It also finds ap- 
plication in the glass industry, it is a 
convenient water softener and is often 















stretches for 20 miles and spans great 
openings with trestle work. An old 
auto equipped with flanged wheels 
makes daily trips for mail. Occasional- 
ly the machine is blown from the rails 
by terrific gales of hot wind. 

The Death Valley mines produce 
about 3,000,000 pounds of borax a year. 
Uses to which it is put continually in- 


found in starches designed to give a 
high gloss. 





By the way, why is it that the poor al- 
ways eat crusts? 
the soft part of the loaf? 
of a poor man, not in literature, we mean, 
who didn’t 
crust of his bread. 


What do they do with 


We never heard 
the 


make his meal solely on 








Don’t Bea Wall Flower! 











LEARN MUSIC AT HOME 


No longer need the ability to play music be shut out of your life! Now at last 
you can learn music—how to play any instrument—at home—yet without having 


a teacher at your elbow. 


Guitar, Cornet, 


By our wonderful home study method we have made 
it easy for you to play by note the Piano, Organ, Violin, 
’Cello, Piccolo, Trombone, Clarinet, 


Banjo, 
Harp, 


Mandolin, 


Flute, Saxophone, 


Ukulele, Hawaiian Steel Guitar, Harmony and Composition, Tener Banjo, Auto- 


matic Finger Control, Sight Singing, 


Voice and Speech Culture. 


No tiresome, “dry” exercises, no inconvenience, no trick music, no “numbers,” 


yet simple, wonderful, easy for even a child. 


Now you can bring into your own 


life and the lives of others endless pleasure and happiness through your music, 


Instead of being a forsaken “wall flower” 
most popular person in your set. 


than 300,000 gentlemen, ladies 


AMAZING SUMMER OFFER 


We want to have one pupil in each _ locality 
AT ONCE to help advertise our wonderful, easy 
system of teaching music. For a limited time we 
are therefore offering during summer months only 
our lessons at practically no cost, charges amount- 
ing to about the cost of sheet music, postage, etc. 
We can do this because our course makes friends— 
pupils recommend it to others and then we make 
our profit. We make this offer on condition that 
you give them our name when we ask you. 


Send No Money ™37" 


Learning music successfully by our home study 
methed is a positive proven ‘fact. The lessons are 
so interesting, it is more like a game than a study. 
Thousands who never knew one note from another be- 
fore taking the lessons have developed into expert musi- 
cians. The average yearly enrollment for the past few 
years has been over 25,000 pupils. We grade you 
before. you start and fit the instruction to your special 
needs. A beginner gets entirely different lessons than 
one who has had lessons, 


Let us send you our new 24-page book, which de- 
scribes the secret principles of our wonderful New 
System of Music Teaching from beginning to end, and 
contains scores of letters from pupils who have become 
expert players as a result of the course. Instruments 
supplied when needed, cash or credit. Write to-day. 
Mail coupon or postal. Please Write Your Name and 
Address Very Plainly, so that there will be no difficulty 
about the booklet reaching you. 


UU. S. SCHOOL, OF MUSIC 
1068 Brunswick Bldg., New York 


——_——— oo ol 


you will be the 
By our new plan more 
and children in all parts of 
the world have learned to play successfully and skillfuily. 
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U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC 

1068 Brunswick Bldg., New York City. 
Please send me your free book, ‘‘“Musie 

Lessons in Your Own Home,’’ and particu- 

lars of your Special Summer Offer. I am 

interested in the following course: 


(Name of “Instr iment or Course ) 
‘ 


Name...: 


lease Write Plainly) 
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TH INGS SCIENTIFIC 


Notes-on-Current-Progress-in-the-Realm-of- Invention-and-Discovery 





Pink Flesh of Salivent and Trout 


Why is the flesh of the salmon and 
the trout pink while that of most other 
members of the finny tribe is white or 
gray? Scientists believe that the color 
is due to the peculiar kinds of food 
which they eat. One of the most favor- 
ed foods of the salmon is shellfish, and 
trout are particularly fond of fresh- 
water shrimp. The digestive juices 
poured out on these foods when swal- 
lowed by a salmon or trout turns them 
to a pink color, just as cooking affects 
the color of the flesh of lobsters, prawns 
and shrimp. Still more definite evi- 
dences are furnished by investigations 
made by a French scientist a few years 
ago. One lot of eggs from a trout were 
hatched in a trough and the young fish 
were fed exclusively on fresh-water 
shrimp. Another lot, from the same 
trout, were hatched in another trough 
and shrimp were carefully excluded 
from the diet of the fish that came from 
these eggs. When the two lots of fish 
were two years old those which had fed 
on shrimp were found to have pink 
flesh while the flesh of those which 
had eaten no shrimp was pure white. 

Thus the peculiar color of salmon and 
trout flesh seems to be accounted for 
satisfactorily but we are left in the 
dark almost as much as before for no- 
one knows just why the flesh of shell- 
fish and shrimp is pink or capable of 
being changed to that color. Presum- 
ably the food eaten by these creatures 
is responsible. ° Government scientists 
have suggested that in the case of pink 
oysters the color is due to wild-yeast 
bacilli and other micro-organisms eaten 
by them. If we accept this explanation 
as applying to all pink-fleshed shellfish, 
shrimp etc. there yet remains the ques- 
tion: What colors the food which colors 
their flesh? 


Swaying Cork Moves 500 Pounds 


The influence of little things on big 
things is demonstrated by a certain gun 
factory’s simple experiment. A bar of 
steel weighing 500 pounds is suspended 
by a chain and near by is hung a com- 
mon bottle-cork held by a slender silk 
thread. If the cork is gently swung 
once against the steel bar the latter 
will remain motionless, but let it be 
done again and again for half an hour 
and the big bar will shiver slightly, 
then vibrate and finally swing back and 
forth like a pendulum. This experi- 
ment answers the old question if a cat, 
endowed with perpetual life, by walk- 
ing back and forth over the Brooklyn 
bridge, exclusive of other traffic, could 
cause the collapse of the bridge sooner 
than if it did not prowl. It would! 





A New Science 


As the result of mechanical discover- 
ies based on models found in plants 
by Prof. R. H. France a new science 


came into existence. The purpose of 
the science of biotechnics is to investi- 
gate the mechanical attachments of 
nature with a view of getting from them 
suggestions for engineering. Both the 
achievements of human engineering and 
the creations of nature are based on 
seven fundamental constructive ele- 
ments to which every form can be re- 
duced. They are the sphere, crystal, 
plane, staff, band, screw and cone. 
Inasmuch as every process in nature 
occurs in the most advantageous man- 
ner it was thought that human inven- 
tions might be aided by examining 
natural models. 

The superiority of organic structures 
over human engineering is illustrated 
by the mastigopods which constitute 
the prototype of the submarine. These 
plants, floating beneath the water, al- 
Ways assume a narrow hull shape so as 
to part the water easily and are admir- 


NATURAL 


REFRIGERATING 
PLANT 





ably suited for locomotion. It is esti- 
mated that a vessel built in the form of 
such sea plants could attain far greater 
speed than any vessel now built. 
While engineers are acquainted with 
only about a dozen types of the turbine 
every one of the 160 species of the mi- 
nute sea plants called peridineae are ro- 
tated by a different modification of the 
turbine principle. All the installations 
of the modern industrial plant are com- 
bined in a simple vegetable leaf. Us- 
ing the sun for powe_ the chlorophyll 
converts water and carbonic acid into 
starch, and ventilators, drying ma- 
chines and hydraulic presses are kept 
in constant operation. There is also a 
refrigerating machine involving the 
principle of the Linde ice machine. If 
deprived of its refrigerating mixture it 
would make an excellent condenser. 


Electric Power from Lignite 


A British company has undertaken 
the production of electric power from 
lignite, utilizing several mines in the 
province of Teruel, Spain, for the pur- 
pose. The mines are located in the 
Castellote coal district about 40 miles 
from Alcaniz. Lignite is a variety of 
coal intermediate between peat and bi- 
tuminous in which the texture of the 
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original wood is distinct. It is non- 
caking, contains much volatile matter 
and is brownish-black in color. 


Aurora Borealis or Northern Lights 


Occasionally there appears at night in 
the northern portion of the heavens a 
peculiar light known popularly as the 
northern light and scientifically as the 
aurora borealis, which means precisely 
the same thing. A similar light is dis- 
played in the southern hemisphere but 
of course it is invisible in our latitudes. 
This light is called the aurora australis. 
As a rule the aurora manifests itself by 
streams of light extending toward the 
zenith from a line of haze resting a 
little above the horizon and stretching 
from the north toward west and east, 
forming an arc with its ends touching 
the horizon. It assumes numerous dif- 
ferent shapes which change rapidW. Its 
color which often undergoes rapid 
changes varies from pale red or yel- 
low, sometimes a peculiar greenish yel- 
low, to a deep red. 

Forty years ago, says the Scientific 
American, Goldstein advanced the the- 
ory that the sun sends out into space 
streams of electrically charged parti- 
cles which may give rise on the earth 
to electric and magnetic phenomena. A 
little later, we are told in substance, 
Poulsen applied more or less the same 
theory definitely to the aurora borealis. 
It was Birkeland, however, who first 
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gave a real basis to the theory that the 
aurora is due to electric discharges 
from the sun.’ The latter discovered in 
1896 thaf a magpetic pole will concen- 
trate a beam of light at a single point 
much the same as a lens will. At once 
it occurred to him that the earth, act- 
ing as a huge magnet, might in like 
manner concentrate radiations from the 
sun, bringing them of course toward 
the northern and southern poles. He 
suspended a small magnetic sphere in 
a vacuum and directed toward it ordi- 
nary cathode rays. With the sphere 
unmagnetized the rays touched only half 
of its surface, distributing themselves 
uniformly over that portion. At once 
after the sphere was magnetized the 
rays distributed themselves in horn- 
like bundles the points of which lay in 
ring-shaped zones about the two poles. 
The correspondence between the illu- 
minated areas of the sphere and the 
north and south auroral belts of the 
earth was very close. Subsequently 
Birkeland became convinced that the 
aurora is produced directly by cathode 
rays from the sun. 

In the meantime Carl Stormer, a 
mathematician and a _ colleague of 
Birkeland, began to wonder whether it 
would not be possible by mathematics 
to obtain the details of Birkeland’s ex- 
periments and discover the essential 
characteristics of the auroral phenom- 
ena. The problem was visualized as 
one in the dynamics of moving par- 
ticles — electrically charged particles 
from the s* Long and complicated 
mathematical calculations were involv- 
ed, each equation having not one but 
a number of unknowns—the dependent 
and independent variables and the deriv- 
atives of the former. It was necessary 
to find by lengthy trial processes alge- 
braic expressions for relation§ known 
to exist between the unknowns and of 
such a character as to satisfy conditions 
laid’ down by the several differential 
equations of the system under consid- 
eration. As these expressions usually 
turned out to be infinite series the 
terms of the series had to be discov- 
ered, one at a time, by laborious calcu- 
lation. The work which had to be sub- 
sidized by the Nansen fund required 
altogether 5000 hours of calculation. 

Dr. Stormer sought by calculation to 
determine those trajectories which 
could be taken by electrically-charged 
particles from the sun, under the influ- 
ence of the sun’s and the earth’s mag- 
netic and_ gravitational fields, and 
which would bring the particles fol- 
lowing them into actual contact with 
the earth. As results obtained at first 
were unsatisfactory it was decided to 
work the problem backward, that is, to 
start from the earth with paths known 
to have arrived at the « arth and trace 
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Mt Loy Sponge 


A Warning to Those Who Delight in Ever 
Absorbing Something for Nothing. 
By CHARLTON L. EDHOLM 
Copyright; Shortstory Pub. Ce, 


“That fellow is a joy sponge! That’s 
what he is, an avid absorber of free joy, 
and we real estate men are a lot of easy 
marks to fall for him.” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” replied the senior 
partner of the firm of Gentry and Chan- 
try. “You are such an impulsive fellow, 
Bob, and just because a prospect does not 
buy, after seeing a dozen promising lots, 
is no sign that he is a dead-beat.” The 
elder man’s shrewd gray eyes narrowed to 
quizzical twinkling slits. “Perhaps he was 
merely traveling with a dead salesman,” he 
chaffed. 

The younger man flushed with swift an- 
ger. Young chaps with curly red hair and 
alert blue eyes are often quick at wrath, 
and Bob Chantry’s six feet of muscle, bone, 
and red corpuscle was topped by just such 
a combination. He sprang from his swivel 
chair—and immediately sat down again. 


“T fell for it, Unkie,” he chuckled. “You 
can always get me going when you insinu- 
ate that my salesmanship is not up to my 
football record.” 

The older man laughed softly at the suc- 
cess of his little joke. “You’re all right, 
Bob,” he replied, “and as for this fellow 
Ord, I dare say you are correct about his 
being an avid absorber of your society, 
which you are kind enough to call ‘joy.’ 
But then, he may be a buyer after all; 
one of these deliberate fellows who will not 
make a snap judgment; unfeeling as a fish 
when he thinks that a salesman is trying 
to coerce him into an unprofitable buy, 
but ready with cash or gilt-edge reference 
when it comes to closing a deal. I’m in- 
clined to favor men of that sort. They are 
hard to capture, but mighty fine connec- 
tions when they are at last convinced.” 


“Well, you’re dead wrong about Ord, Un- 
cle George. He looks like that sort, but 
he’s what the janitor called ‘white-washed 
saltpeter.’” Since he turned down so many 
good buys, I’ve put in a little time at de- 
tective work looking up Mr. Ord’s record, 
and I find that he’s been victimizing the 
salesmen along auto row just the same 
way.” 

“I didn’t know you were any relation to 
Sherlock Holmes, the great detective.” 

“Not at all. But I am good at figures 
up to 10, and when I’m barefoot, up to 20.” 

“My boy, you’ve been imbibing,” com- 
mented Gentry, looking at his nephew with 
a puzzled air. 

“When I’m barefoot, I can count in my 
toes along with my fingers,” explained the 
youth, “so I’m not. so bad at figuring out 
little things. Well, it came to me the other 
morning, in the bath tub, that Mr. Ord 
must have some reason for wanting to see 
nothing but lots that were away out in 
the suburbs. He didn’t seem to care about 
the cost, elevation, proximity to car lines, 
churches and schools; didn’t seem to know 
whether he wanted a brewery site ora 
tract for a chicken ranch or a 50-foot front- 
age for a snug cottage in the country. All 
he wanted was something over the hills and 
far away. Then I figured out that for a 
sociable man, that was a queer taste; you 
know, he always brings a lady relation to 
help him make his decision.” 

“Nice looking relations they are too. 1 
never met a man who had more pretty 
nieces and cousins.” 

“Yes, I thought of that when we were 
taking a spin out to the Ocean View Tract. 
One of the nieces remarked that the trip 
was a perfect joy-ride, Well, I’ve been to 
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see some salesmen along auto row and it 
seems that Mr. Joy-Sponge Ord has been 
taking his lady friends riding at their ex- 
pense for a couple of months. Wanted to 
buy a $5000 touring car, didn’t care what 
make, couldn’t tell a carburetor from a ker- 
osene can—just the state of mind he is in 
regarding our suburban lots. I tell you 
he’s after free trips about the country, 
and now that the boys on gasoline row 
are wise to him, he’s starting to work the 
real estate men. The worst of it is that he 
has plenty of coin. He used to be a loan 
shark before he retired from business.” 
“Looks as if you were on to him, Bob. 
What are you going to do about it?” 


“T’ll punch the rascal’s head the next 
time he shows himself in the office.” 

“Rough work, my boy, Rough work. 
Wouldn’t do at all. Let me think out a 
plan.” 

“But, Uncle, he’s not only a pest, but a 
bad example. The joy-sponge is likely to 
be a positive handicap to business if noth- 
ing is done to show him up.” 

“Leave it to me, Bob. I have a plan that 
I think will work. How does this strike 
you?” 

The two partners got their heads togeth- 
er, and at the end of five minutes had out- 
lined a campaign that made the younger 
man chortle with joy. “Uncle, you’re the 
original schemer from Schemevyille! The 
next time that flabby rascal shows up, 
we'll fix him.” 

They did not have long to wait. The 
following day at 10:30 Mr. Ord strolled into 
the office of Gentry and Chantry and began 
to discuss suburban lots. “Have you any- 
thing out in the hills?” he demanded, “a 
nice tract in the foothills that could be de- 
veloped into a gentleman’s estate?” 

“Who for?” queried Bob, careless alike 
of diplomacy and grammar. 

But the shaft was too keen for the thick 
hide of Mr. Ord. He turned a pair of pro- 
truding dull brown eyes upon the innocent 
questioner and replied pompously, “For 
me, sir. I am thinking of setting out fruit 
trees and shrubbery, rare flowers and blos- 
soming trees like the magnolia and the per- 
golia.” he folded his plump hands across 
his fancy waistcoat, and added, “and other 
erotic flora.” 

Bob rose suddenly, seized with a violent 
fit of coughing, and consulted a map of the 
country. “I think I know just what you 
want,” he announced, and he invited in- 
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spection of the diagram. 
for $1000.” 

But the prospective buyer of country es- 
tates was in no mood for poring Over maps, 
“Show me,” he remarked abruptly. “Take 
me to it, young man, and we will discuss 
prices and other details on the ground. 
This is too fine weather to spend indoors.” 

“You’re right,” replied Bob Chantry, and 
he turned to his uncle. “We’ll go out by 
the foothill road,” he observed with a 
meaning wink, “and return by the Valley 
Boulevard. Back in a couple of hours.” 

As a matter of fact it took them almost 
two hours to feach the tract high among 
the foothills. They left the trolley line early 
in their jaunt and turned into a road that 
was apparently little traveled, for the pros- 
pective “gentleman’s estate” was in a sec- 
tion as yet undeveloped. 

For one who contemplated a purchase, 
this uninhabited condition of the foothill 
tract was of remarkably slight consequence 
to Mr. Ord. He lolled back in the tonneau, 
puffing a huge cigar, which he had lighted 
without proffering one to the salesman. His 
bulging eyes, like those of an overfed pug, 
wandered contentedly over the landscape, 
and his enjoyment was so great that he did 
not bother about replying to Chantry’s re- 
marks about the realty situation. Bob 
thought this was a bit raw. On former 
occasions, the joy-sponge had made a pre- 
tense, at least, of studying the land with 
a view to purchase, and had usually paid 
for his rides with a black cigar. Bob threw 
in the high viciously, and they flew over 
a gentle up-grade, 

Presently Ord spoke, or rather a growl 
issued from his fat throat. The salesman 
heard some remark about the absence of 
one of the nieces and mentally he blessed 
the headache that had detained her at the 
flat. “It spares complications,” he thought. 
“Luck is with me.” 

It grew hot as they ascended a winding 
valley among the hills, and Ord lamented 
the lack of a top on the automobile. 

“You might be cooler if you took a little 
walk up the hill,” commented the real es- 
tate man blandly. 

“What, walk in this infernal heat and 
dust!” The prospect’s manner became 
openly offensive at the suggestion. 

“Why, I haven’t walked five miles in as 
many months! My feet are tender and my 
shoes are new. I loathe walking!” 

“You’d be in a pickle if we had an acci- 
dent, then. It’s 15 miles to the trolley 
terminus, and there’s not one vehicle a 
week passing over this road. The coun- 
try’s unsettled, as you have noticed.” 

“Yes, a beastly country. I don’t like it. 
There is no use going further for I would- 
n’t take a piece of this raw mountain for a 
gift. Take me back.” 

“In other words, ‘Home, James!’” ob- 
served Bob caustically. “Sorry, but I can't 
turn here in this narrow road. We’d never 


“A 10-acre tract 
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make it. After I’ve reached the little pla- 
teau up there, we can turn.” 

“Is that the tract you wanted to unload 
on me? That goat pasture!” 

“That’s it,” admitted Bob sweetly. “Very 
appropriate, don’t you think!” 

Ord brooded over this retort and his 
wrath was stirred. “Looky here, young 
man, do you mean to insinuate that you’ve 
got my goat?” he blurted out. “Well, you’re 
mistaken, that’s all. You’ve wasted my val- 
uable time dragging me out to see a worth- 
less tract; made me swelter in the July 
sun in a car without a top, and spoiled my 
day’s pleasure. But I’m through with you. 
Turn your old junk pile around and take 
me back to town!” 

The last remark was foolish, for the 
narrow road ran along the side of a steep 
hill at this point. Bob looked back with a 
terrified expression. He was wrestling 
with the wheel, and the car began to wob- 
ble ominously. “Jump! Save yourself!” 
cried Bob, “the steering knuckle’s broken!” 
At the same moment the car lurhed to- 
ward the unprotected side of the road, as 
if it were ready to plunge into the abyss. 

Ord jumped. He landed on all fours 
in the hot sand. When he had cleared 
the dust from his eyes and mouth he was 
amazed to see the car going steadily up 
the middle of the road instead of lying on 
its side in the ravine. He gathered him- 
self up and ran after it, but the automobile 
had entered upon the plateau and turned 
before he overtook it. 

“What a beastly trick!” he gasped, as 
he prepared to climb in. “Why, you bloody 
minded cub, I might have broken my leg 
jumping out over the back seat!” 

Bob stared at the furious and perspiring 
man with an eye as cold and relentiess as 
the ice bill. “Keep off my car!” he com- 


(Continued on page 30) 


Cures Piles or Costs Nothing 


Any reader who suffers from the above dis- 
ease can be quickly cured without risking a 
penny through the remarkable discovery of W. 
R. Darlington, 306 Kuro Bldg., Kansas City, 
Mo. Don’t send a penny—just write Mr. Dar- 
lington and he will mail you a regular 10 day 
FREE TRIAL Treatment. If it cures send $2.00. 
Otherwise you owe nothing. 
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Flexible, long wearing sole; 
soft cushion inner sole; Vici 
Bal. Guaranteed to give splen- 
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ed if dissatisfied. Pay post- 
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Order No. E-50. 
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tion or new hose free. 

Year round Position 

No Lay offs 

Regular customers and repeat 
orders make you steady income. 
Hose for men, women and child- 
ren, all styles, colors and finest 
line silk hose, all guaranteed. 
Low priced. No experience nece 
essary. Write for samples. 
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OUR FOREIGN FRIENDS 


E have been so busy in this 
country for the last 150 years 
that we have not had the 


time to pay much attention to what 
other people thought about us. For the 
same reason we did not learn a great 
deal about other people. The man who 
knows least about his neighbors is the 
man who is busiest with his own pri- 
vate affairs, Take the English for in- 
stance. They are a people who speak 
the same language, and with whom we 
once had governmental relations—and 
later military relations. Of all foreign 
nations, our acquaintance with them 
ought to be the best. Yet the big work- 
ing majority of Americans have known 
very little—directly—about the -Eng- 
lish, and the same is true the other way 
around. 


But things have been changing of late 
years, and will likely change more and 
more in the future. Our business has 
been growing so fast and has got so big 
that it has brought foreign countries 
within its scope. We are too “grown- 
up” and have too many and too wide 
interests to live any longer to ourselves 
alone. Besides, hundreds of thousands 
of our men from farms, factories and 
offices crossed the ocean during the war 
and got first impressions of the people 
in “sunny” France and “merrie” Eng- 
land. ‘No longer do Americans think of 
those countries as colored spots on the 
map. The people across the Atlantic 
have become more real to us, and at the 
same time and for the same reason 
more human. 


There never has been so much talk as 
during the last few years about 
“strengthening our cordial relations,” 
or “cementing our long friendship,” or 
“cultivating closer ties” with this or 
that foreign country. Most of such 
compliments and wishes have been ex- 
changed with our “English cousins.” 
Whenever two or three Americans and 
Englishmen get together at a luncheon 
or dinner there are speeches about fos- 
tering the friendship between the two 
countries. That is all very well; it 
should be done. Moreover, there was 
never a better time for it than now. 


But if there is more success in the 
future along this line than the past has 
produced there must be a different 
procedure. Heretofore there have been 
people on both sides who have tended 
(some unconsciously, perhaps) to pre- 
serve the prejudices and misconceptions 
which have long existed between the 
two countries. The rank and file of 
the two nations never met. Compara- 
tively few Englishmen came to make 
this country their home. Such as did 
come were usually found to be charm- 
ing people and proved to be good citi- 
zens. But most of the English visitors 
touched only the largest cities, were 
generally critical of what they saw, 
and went home without learning much 


erary and scientific Englishmen have 
come to make a swing around the lec- 
ture circuit—for the money in it. They 
learned even less about us than the 
others. 

In the United States we have had 
two classes of thought in regard to Eng- 
land—Anglophobia and Anglomania. 
We have some people who have a deep, 
virulent hatred for England and every- 
thing English, and who are always 
speaking their minds on the subject. 
On the other hand there are Americans 
who seem to regard the English as su- 
perior beings, who try to talk like Eng- 
lishmen, spell words in the English 
style; and even order their clothes from 
England, “the only place on earth a 
man can get a decent suit, don’t you 
know.” One class does about as much 
harm as the other. 

When former Vice-President Mar- 
shall was in London recently he, like 
other notable Americans, spoke on Anglo- 
American friendship. But his speech 
was a little different. He said as long 
as Englishmen came to America to crit- 
icize and sneer, and as long as rich 
Americans went to London to “cut-a 
splurge” our relations would not be 
improved. Ambassador Geddes in a re- 
cent speech told his countrymen that 
more of them should visit the United 
States, and he cautioned them that a 
short stop in a few of the larger cities 
was not a visit to this country. He said 
he had visited 40 out of the 48 states 
of the Union and was frank to admit 
that he still had a tremendous lot to 
learn. 

Ambassador Geddes said: “It is a rare 
event in the life of the embassy at 
Washington when I have a visit from 
a Britisher who knows anything really 
worth while about this vast continental 
country. Endless numbers-of them go 
to America to deliver lectures or beg 
money. It has been my pleasure to tell 
such persons humbly to keep their 


mouths shut and to give up begging - 


and return home.” 

It is this “intellectual” class, and the 
wealthy touring class, from both sides 
who have kept alive in the past the dif- 
ferences between the two countries. 
For two men or two nations to become 
friends they must associate on terms 
of equality and have something in com- 
mon. The master and servant can nev- 
er become friends in the true sense, 
nor can the great man and his flatterer. 
There is plenty in common between the 
United States and Great Britain be- 
sides the language of the two countries. 
We have the same system of common 
law, the same traditions of personal, 
political and religious freedom and a 
common heritage from glorious ances- 
tors. 

There is very little difference be- 
tween the great middle classes of the 
two countries, and for them to know 
each other would mean to understand 


about the real United States. Many lit- 





each other and be friends. With the 
upper classes it is a little different. 
England has her aristocrats who are 
superior beings by the simple reason 
of birth, We have an “upper class” 
whose members are mainly distinguish- 
ed by their wealth, and many of whom 
would sell their souls for a ‘title of 
nobility. These two classes do much 
traveling between the two countries, 
and neither inspires much friendship 
or admiration on the other side of th: 
Atlantic among the real people. But 
these two classes are small, and neither 
is representative of the great country 
to which it belongs. 

Chief Justice Taft on his recent visi! 
to London received a splendid welcome. 
His jolly chuckle aroused great enthu- 
siasm and his genial personality won 
for him a host of friends and admirers 
in every class. He achieved a great 
personal popularity and was an efli 
cient apostle of better relations be 
tween the two countries. And to do 
this he did not descend to flattery and 
unauthorized promises of anything and 
everything in America to his temporary 
host. The best way to impress people 
and to make friends who will stay 
friends is to be your natural self. Bu! 
this has always seemed rather difficult 
for travelers in a foreign country. 

There has always been more or less 
suspicion between any two nations 
This was especially true in the past be 
fore means of communication and trav 
el were developed. The best way to 
cure that is to get better acquainted. 
Men usually find with some surprise 
that people of other countries hav: 
pretty much the same wants and aspira- 
tions, the same pains and human frail- 
ties as their own. 

Great Britain and America should 
get closer together, and it is to be hoped 
they will get closer together, not for 
any advantage over any other nation 
but for the mutual benefit of these two 
countries, and for the good of the 
world and humanity. 


EW Ford slogan is “Buy a Ford 

and spend the difference.” We've 
done this literally, in some cases lately. 
The Fords we bought were so poorly 
made that we had to “spend the differ- 
ence” in rebuilding them and making 
them run right. Henry will have to put 
more care on the manufacture of his 
machines or millions of people who 
have been Ford enthusiasts will begin 
to give him some free advertising he 
will not relish. There is no excuse for 
instance for his making his machines 
with only one door for the front seat. 
Another door would cost only a few 
cents more, and it would be worth 
many dollars to the user of the car. 
Why, even our little old original Ford 
of 1911 had two doors. But Henry 
found he could make a few cents more 
profit by closing up one door, and he 
couldn’t resist. The Pathfinder hus been 
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after Ford for years with a sharp stick 
and it has been instrumental in forcing 
him to adopt improvements. We are 
going to keep right on after him and if 
he doesn’t do better we may have to 
buy out his factory and show him how 
to make an ideal Ford. For one thing, 
it will have two doors in front, so that 
when the driver has to get out he will 
not have to climb over the person sit- 
ting beside him. Now, Henry—fair 
warning; wake up! Give us two doors; 
make your cylinders round; give us 
piston-rings. that are smooth and that 
make a leak-proof fit; raise your timer 
so it will be up out of the oil and dirt; 
use better material in your upholstery 
so it will not wear out within six weeks; 
and adopt transmission bands that can 
be quickly replaced without taking 
down the transmission case, This will 
do for the present. 


q 
OOKS as if Jewell, the leader of 
railroad strike, would turn out to 
be a rhinestone. 
g 


ABLEGRAM says that the Polish 
diet disagrees with President Pil- 
sudski. Such a diet would disagree 
with anybody who hadn’t a cast-iron 
stomach. 
AN who invented ukulele has just 
died. Unfortunately “the evil 
that men do lives after them.” 


g 

EPUBLICAN party must indeed be 

an elastic affair when it can em- 
brace at the same time the irreconcila- 
ble Borah in Idaho, the socialistic La- 
Follette in Wisconsin and the conserva- 
tive Lodge in Massachusetts. The clas- 
sic question in politics has been, “What 
is a Democrat?” but that was easy 
compared to the new poser, “What is 
a Republican?” ; 


LLOW booze to be sold without let 
or hindrance aboard U. S. ships 
beyond the three-mile limit and first 
thing we know the sky will be the limit 
on liquor traffic everywhere, 
q 
TATE SENATOR FLEMING of Ga. 
has introduced a much needed bill 
in the Georgia legislature. It provides 
imprisonment for 20 years of any mar- 
ried man who goes fishing without the 
consent of his wife; and if he returns 
without any fish she has the right to 
cancel all permits for the future. If 
he is absent from home without leave, 
even for a single night, he is subject to 
other penalties, according to the degree 
of the crime. We hope this bill will 
pass, as it is right in line with the prog- 
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ress of the day. What is the use of 
women being emancipated if they are 
to have no way to enforce their de- 
crees? Men are very mean and tricky 
and they will find ways to evade the 
domestic discipline if they are allowed 
the slightest rein. 
¢ 


RESIDENT HARDING is still join- 
ing. They have just made him a 
member of the Flathead Indian tribe. 
q 
PTON SINCLAIR is now running 
for the senate, from California, as 
a Socialist. If he should get there he 
will feel right at home, among the doz- 
en or more senators of the same stripe 
who are now there and the other dozen 
or more who seem likely to be elected. 
We hope that enough reformers and 
radicals and visionaries and schemers 
and pacifists and hyphenates and bust- 
ers and blockers and kickers will be 
sent to the senate and house next fall 
so that they can absolutely control the 
situation. Then we may look for the 
millennium to be brought about by leg- 
islation right off the bat. The consti- 
tution can then be amended while you 
wait; the supreme court and the senate 
be abolished; organized labor put in 
charge of all industry; the two-hour 
day and three-day week be adopted; 
beer and wine be made compulsory; 
luxurious homes and autos provided for 
everybody at public expense, with free 
gasoline; all taxes abolished; abundant 
money supplied to all comers; pleasant 
weather guaranteed for picnics and ex- 
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PRESERVE THIS AND THEN YOU’LL KNOW 
President and Congress 

President, Warren G. Harding, Ohio, salary $75,000, with 
allowance for traveling expenses up to~ $25,000 extra, 
and $117,000 more for clerk hire and White House ex- 
penses—$217,000 in all. (Subject to change.) 

Vice-President, Calvin Cooiidge, Mass., salary $12,000. 
President pro tem. of senate, Albert B. Cummins, lowa. 


Speaker of House, Frederick H. Gillett of Mass.; salary 
$12,000. The 96 senators and 435 representatives of 67th 
congress receive $7500 salary each, with mileage extra 
at 20 cents a mile each way, each session, figured on 
distance between their homes and Washington; also $125 
extra for stationery, newspapers, etc. Each senator is 
allowed $6800 a year for clerk hire; each representative, 
$3200. Ratio of representation, one member to each 
211,817 population. 


Party Divisions in 67th Congress: House 301 Rep., 133 
em., 1 Soc. Senate 60 Rep., 36 Dem. 


The Cabinet 


Arranged in order of presidential succession: Secy. State, 
Charles E. Hughes, N. Y.; Treasury, Andrew W. Mellon, 
Pa.; War, John W. Weeks, Mass.; Atty-Gen., Harry M. 
Daugherty. Ohio: Postmaster-Gen., Hubert Work, Colo.: 
Secy. Navy, Edwin Denby, Mich. ; Interior, Albert B. Fall, 
N. Mex.; Agriculture, Henry C. Wallace, Iowa; Com- 
merce, Herbert C. Hoover, Cal.; Labor, James J. Davis. 
Pa. Salary of each $12,000. 

The Supreme Court 

Chief Justice, William H. Taft, Conn., (Rep.),. salary 
$15,00 Associate Justices, salary, $14,500 each; Jos. 
McKenna, Calif., (Rep.); Oliver W. Holmes, Mass., 
(Rep.); Wm. B, Day, Ohio, (Rep.); Willis VanDevanter, 
Wyo., (Rep.); Mahlon Pitney, N. J., (Rep.); James 
McReynolds, Tenn., (Dem.); Louis D. Brandeis, Mass., 
(Dem.); John H. Clarke, Ohio, (Dem.). 
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cursions, with plenty of rain, at just 
the right time, for farmers; women 
made absolute equals of men and re- 
lieved of burden of bearing and rearing 
children; high prices for everything 
people sell and low prices for every- 
thing they buy; all middlemen to 
be hung high as Haman; wages and 
conditions of labor to be laid down by 
the- workers; all cantaloupes to be re- 
quired to be sweet; all roads to be 
first class, with no mudholes or de- 
tours; fat men and women and all old 
people to be abolished; free coinage of 
pumpkins, hay, dirt, poems, oil stock, 
hot air etc.; all war debts and all other 
debts to be wiped out; a bonus for ev- 
erybody, to be paid by movie stars— 
and so on and so on. While we are 
about it we might as well make this old 
world perfect. It would have been per- 
fected long ago if it had not been for 
the old fogies, who have always ob- 
structed progress and have insisted on 
that silly old idea, “Be sure you are 
right, and then go ahead.” 
q 
TRIKERS condemn the “mailed fist.” 
We are afraid the mailed fist will 
not get there in time to do any good 
in any case as the postal service -is de- 
layed so much by the strikes. 
q 
ERMANS still believe in efficiency. 
They now have a special school 
for training people who want to make 
a profession of gambling. 
q 
HEY are having a hard winter over 
on Mars. Probably the oldest Mar- 
tians are saying to one anoiher: “Xzt- 
lugh tsuphonip ostxklyxiho t zxvzyl 
gayliltaphish.” Which, being interpret- 
ed, means: “This sure is the kind of 
winter that Sherman said war was.” 


q 

SS re we wish that these peo- 

ple who believe in filth and nasti- 
ness would say their worst and do their 
worst and get it out of their system. 
They have gone nearly to the limit now, 
and it would require only a little more 
delving in the muck to reach bottom. 
Having descended to the lowest depths 
of rottenness, there would then be some 
chance to rise again. There is no ques- 
tion that human morals are now on the 
descent—but that doesn’t mean _ that 
humanity is going to the dogs. The re- 
action is already setting in, and in 
due course things will visibly improve. 
We mustn’t be impatient with them or 
be in too much of a hurry for them to 
show better results. All progress is 
slow, and the processes of evolution 
cannot be speeded up merely by step- 
ping on the gas. 
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Wf QUESTION BOX [f 


The — Box aims to please al! subscribers. Hence, 
like to answer every question submitted, 

only of general interest can be considered. Use 
judgment —-_* making inquiries. We do not answer legal, 
religious, medical or personal questions; nor do we supply 
names or addresses, look up material for debates or essays, 
or find a or patents, coins, stamps etc. Readers 
should not expect us to furnish information obtainable in 
dictionaries and ordinary reference books. Inquiries should 
be te the point; our space is limited and valuable and it 
is impossible for us to supply 2 complete education in any 
general subject. We cannot go into detailed or technical 
oo or = le amount of time 
ene person. Don’t ask for information recently 

eiven it is up to you to save Pathfinders fer future ref- 
Do not append questions to other correspondence. 
Submit them on separate paper with name and address 
legibly written out. Don’t send stamps ‘or personal reply. 








ree 
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Legend of Mt. Hood 


Ques. What is Indian legend of Mt. Hood, 
Mt. St. Helens and Mt. Adams in Rockies? 
—Ans. Where Columbia river cascades its 
way through narrow defiles Klickitat 
Indians believed a natural bridge once 
spanned its waters, They explain that two 
sons of their gods quarreled to possess so 
fair a land, shooting arrows to determine 
what land belonged to each. To one son 
fell the region of Yakima tribe and to other 
the Willamette valley. To insure peace be- 
tween two tribes chief god “Saghalie” rais- 
ed mighty mountain range but, that they 
might be friendly, he threw a great stone 
bridge across “Wanna” or Columbia river. 
This bridge Indians called “Tamahnawos” 
or “bridge of the gods.” A witch woman 
lived on it and to her was entrusted all 
fire of world. Both tribes were permitted 
to come to her to light their fagots. Chief 
god is supposed to have changed the 
old witch into a beautiful maiden. Rival 
chiefs battled so that they might win her 
hand. At this chief god grew wrathful and 
destroyed maiden, her two lovers and 
bridge. So that they might be beautiful in 
death as in life he created three snow-cap- 
ped peaks but did not replace bridge. 





Number of Matches Used 
Ques. How many matches are used in 
a day?—Ans. Estimated that world uses 
over 3,000,000 a minute, or 4,320,000,000 a 
day. 





That Slang Word “Mug” 
Ques. How did slang word “mug” come 
into use?—Ans. In olden times drinking 
mugs were made to represent human faces. 


Men Twice President 

Ques. What U. S. presidents served two 
terms?—Ans. Washington, Jefferson, Mad- 
ison, Monroe, Jackson, Grant, Cleveland 
and Wilson served two terms. Lincoln 
and McKinley were re-elected but each was 
assassinated soon after beginning second 
term. 





Capt. Kidd an Innocent Victim? 


Ques. Is ‘there reason to believe that 
famed Capt. Kidd was not a pirate?—Ans. 
It has frequently been charged that his 
execution at London in 1701 was to satisfy 
political exigencies. He died protestiig his 
innocence. Capt. Kidd of fiction is x com- 
posite pirate made up of those who fre- 
quented our shores ‘from 1637 to 1837. 
“Propaganda, of the worst kind,” say some 
authorities, “blackened his reputation.” A 
well-known Frenchman said: “It may be 
well doubted whether any man in equally 
trying circumstances has ever been truer to 
his trust.” Capt. Kidd was so active in fight- 
ing pirates that New York once gave him 
$750. In 1695 a company for suppres- 
sion of piracy was organized in England 
with King William III, Earl of Bellomont, 
Robert Livingston of N. Y., Lord Chancel- 
lor Somers, Earl of Oxford (first lord of 
admiralty), Earl of Romney and Duke of 
Shrewsbury (secretaries of state), and Capt. 
Kidd as shareholders. Latter was outfitted 
with a vessel and in 1696 sailed to fight 
pirates. While on long cruise rumors reach- 
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ed England that Kidd had turned pirate, 
though last word from navigator was that he 
had taken several pirates including “a Moor- 
ish ship of 200 tons and a Bengal merchant- 
man of 500 tons, both having French passes 
and being lawful prizes.” King was prevail- 
ed on to issue an order for Kidd’s arrest 
wherever found. In 1699 Kidd appeared in 
West Indies with a vessel loaded with treas- 
ure. Leaving ship at H-** he went to 
New York and in a communication to Earl 
of Bellomont, then at Boston as governor 
of Massachusetts, he branded as false 
rumors that he had turned pirate. Bello- 
mont invited Kidd to Boston but as soon 
as navigator arrived he had him thrown 
into prison and lat r sent him to England. 
According to some historians “it is admit- 
ted that his (Kidd’s) trial was gros<’ un- 
fair; and it is believed that Kidd was made 
a scape-goat to bear away the sins of men 
in high places.” John Edmonds, state 
archivist for Massachusetts, wrote: “Col- 
lusion and perjury were plainly evident at 
the trial. The French passes which would 
have cleared him of the piracy charge, 
though produced in parliament, were sup- 
pressed in the admiralty court. The least 
said about Bellomont’s action in the matter 
the better. He fooled Kidd, he fooled his 
counsel, and worst of it is, he allowed it .in 
his letters to the lords of trade.” 
“Mississippi Bubble” 

Ques. What was “Mississippi bubble*?—~ 
Ans. John Law, a Scotchman, was appoint- 
ed comptroller-general of finance of France 
on strength of a scheme to pay off national 
debt through exclusive exploitation of 
French territory in America known as 
Louisiana of which he had obtained control. 
He organized “Compagnie d’Occident” for 
Mississippi trade and colonization. Over- 
issue of paper money and hostility brought 
disaster in 1720. Law’s bank accepted 
notes in payment for taxes, and the notes 
even commanded a premium over specie. 
In 1719, when bank was declared a royal 
bank, its shares were nominally worth 80 
times all the currency of France. When 
scheme collapsed Law fled. He was later 
offered control of Russia’s finances but de- 
clined. He died in poverty in Venice in 
1792. 





Origin of Thimbles 

Ques. How did thimbles originate?—Ans. 
Their use dates from 1684 though devices 
resembling them have been found in Egyp- 
tian ruins. In 1693 a patent was granted 
John Lofting of Holland to make thimbles 
by machine. At first they were costly but 
later were made of cheaper metals. Dutch 
“finger-hood” became kuown as “thumb- 
bell” in England because of its bell-like 
shape. Thimble was worn originally on 
thumb to ward off needle-point and not 
to push needle. 


Objects Weigh More in Vacuum 


Ques. Do objects weigh more, or less, in 
a vacuum?—Ans. They weigh more. We 
know that a stone is heavier out of the 
water than in. As for ourselves, water 
seems to buoy us up about as much as 
gravity pulls us down. That is why we 
float. We are apt to forget that air is in- 
visible and also buoys us, but to much less 
extent than water. The weight of air per 
cubic foot is close to three ounces, while 
that of water is over 62 pounds. There- 
fore air buoys us up with a force of three 
ounces for every cubic foot of space we 
take up, and water buoys us up 62 pounds. 
From this we can calculate how much more 
we would weigh in a vacuum than in air. 
Average man takes up 2.5 cubic feet of 
room, Hence he displaces 2.5 cubic feet 
of air weighing 2.5 times 3 or 7.5 ounces. 
His weight is lessened by the air to the 
extent of 7.5 ounces, and he would weigh 
that much more in a vacuum. 
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Homemade Radio Receiving Set 


receiving set is nothing more than 

a wire suspended between two 
poles. This wire should be about 75 
feet long and be not less than 30 feet 
above the ground. Buildings or trges 
can be used for the supports (see illus- 
tration). Though the picture shows 
the antenna in a horizontal position it 
is not absolutely necessary that it be 
strictly so. In fact, it is desirable to 
have the far_end (the end away from 
your receiving set) as high as possible. 
Note J, the lead-in wire. It should 
run as directly as possible to the light- 
ning switch K. Therefore, if the dis- 
tance between the supports of your 
aerial is greater than 85 feet the aerial 
should still be held to a length of about 
75 feet by increasing the length of the 
rope D, to which the far end of the 


T aerial or antenna of a radio 
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ANTENNA 
AND OUTSIDE CONNECTIONS 
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aerial is attached. Do not lengthen 
the rope H because if this is lengthened 
your lead-in wire J will also have to 
be lengthened, and this is undesirable. 

A and I are screw eyes sufficiently 
strong to anchor the antenna at the 
ends. B and H are ropes, three-eighths 
or one-half inch in diameter, just long 
enough to allow the aerial to swing 
clear of the two supports. D is same 
kind of rope sufficiently long to make 
the distance between E and G about 
75 feet. C is a single-block pulley. E 
and G are two insulators which may be 
constructed of any dry, hard wood of 
sufficient strength to withstand the 
strain of the aerial (blocks about 1% 
by 2 by 10 inches will serve). The 
holes should be drilled sufficiently far 
from the ends to give proper strength. 
If wood is used, the insulators should 
be boiled in paraffin for about one hour. 
lf porcelain wiring cleats are available 
they may be substituted instead of the 
wood insulators. If any unglazed por- 
celain is used as insulators it should be 
boiled in paraffin the same as the wood. 
Regular aerial insulators can be bought, 
but the two improvised types just men- 
tioned are good enough for the home- 
made set. 

F is the aerial. It should be about 75 
feet long between the insulators E and 
G. Use No. 14 or 16 copper wire, either 
bare or insulated. Be careful not to 
kink the wire in securing it to the in- 
sulator E. Draw the other end of the 
antenna wire through the other insu- 
lator G, and twist this insulator so as 
to form an anchor as shown in the il- 
lustration. The remainder of the an- 
lenna wire J now serves as a lead-in or 
drop wire and should be just long 


enough to reach the lightning switch. 

The lightning switch is indicated at 
K. It may be an ordinary porcelain 
base, 30 ampere, single-pole, double- 
throw battery switch. These switches 
usually have a porcelain base about 
one by four inches. Attach J, the lead- 
in wire, at the middle point of this 
switch. When the receiving set is not 
in use the switch blade should be al- 
ways thrown to the lower clip to cut 
off connection with the house. When 
you want to hear signals throw the 
blade to the upper clip. 

L is the ground wire for the light, 
ning switch. It may be a piece of the 
same size wire as used in the aerial, of 
sufficient length to reach from the low- 
er clip of the lightning switch K to 
the clamp on the ground wire. M isa 
piece of iron pipe or rod driven from 
three to six feet in the ground, prefer- 
ably where the ground is moist, and 
extending a sufficient distance above 
the ground in order that the ground 
clamp may be fastened to it. Scrape 
any rust or paint from the ground pipe 
before driving it into the ground. 


N is a wire leading from the upper 
clip of the lightning switch through 
the porcelain tube O, to the receiving 
set binding post marked “antenna” or 
“aerial.” O is a porcelain tube of suf- 
ficient length to reach through the win- 
dow casing or wall. This tube should 


be mounted in the casing or wall so | 











that it slopes down toward the outside | 


of the building. This is done to keep 


the rain from following the _ tube 
through the wall to the interior. Next 


week we will tell about the parts of 
the receiving set. 





MARY’S QUESTION 

Some little time ago a popular writer 
visited a jail in order to take notes for a 
magazine article on prison life. On return- 
ing home he described the horrors he had 
seen, and his description made a deep im- 
pression on the mind of his little daughter 
Mary. The writer and his offspring a week 
later were in a train together, which stopped 
at a station near a gloomy building. A 
man asked: 

“What place is that?” 

“The county jail,” another answered at 
once. 

Whereupon Mary embarrassed her father 
and aroused the suspicions of the other 
occupants of the carriage by asking, in a 
loud shrill voice: 

“Is that the jail you were in, father?” 





FLAPS, BUT DOESN’T KNOCK 
She is a girl 
I like a lot; 
Her knees may knock 
But she will not. 
—Brooklyn Eagle. 





“Daughter, did I not see you sitting on 
that young man’s lap when I passed the 
parlor door last evening?” 

“Yes, and it was very embarrassing. I 
wish you had not told me to.” 

“Good heavens! I never told you to do 
anything of the kind!” 

“You did. You told me that if he at- 
tempted to get sentimental I must sit on 
him.” 
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_ For 37 years we have been serving 
investors who require the maximum 
interest yield with prompt payment of 
interest and principal. More than 30 
insurance and investment companies 
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For 27 years this old, con- 
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invested only in first mort- 
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tate—the safest security in the world. 
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EAR SHELLS DEAFNESS 


A new efficient aid for deafness. No trouble to use: can 
be used continuously; no batteries; no cords; no head- 
bands; no expense: is inconspicuous. 


DR. C. E. STOKOE, 545 Central Bldg. LOS ANGELES CALIF. 


SPEECHES Debates, Original Articles, Letters, written for 
9 $5.00 a thousand words. EXPERT SERVICE. 
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Fun for the Amateur Artist 


Nearly everybody has some hatural 
artistic ability but in most of us, un- 
fortunately, it lies latent and unused. 
Schools ought to give more attention to 
the teaching of drawing and everybody 
ought to seize every opportunity to 
acquire at least the rudiments of this 
useful and instructive art. If one under- 
stands even the elementary principles 
of drawing he is a closer and more ac- 
curate observer, he sees beauty in many 
places where otherwise he would never 
suspect anything of the kind and he can 
use his knowledge in numerous practi- 
cal ways, such as in making his ideas 
clear to others, drawing and sketching 
designs for guiding the work of him- 
self or others, outlining plans for 
houses, machinery etc. 

Here’s a simple lesson in drawing, 
suggested by the Brooklyn Eagle, which 
anyone can master. Once you have 
succeeded with this you can draw other 
things about you and if you keep at it 
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acquire real proficiency in such work. 
You begin with the cup and saucer 
shown in No.1. Don’t grasp the pencil 
too tightly and don’t make your arm 
too stiff. Sketch the outline very lightly 
at first, going slowly and taking pains 
to make the lines smooth and the curves 
regular. If your pencil won’t behave 
and you don’t get the lines just right at 
first don’t get discouraged and quit but 
erase thé bad ones—that’s why we ad- 
vise going lightly at first—and redraw 
them. Go over the sketch repeatedly, 
straightening and correcting it where 
necessary, and when you get it smooth 
and regular bear harder on the pencil 
and bring the drawing out distinctly. 
With the cup and saucer completed 
you are ready for the second step. This 
consists of adding two rings with dots 
in them as shown in No. 2. Now join 
the opposite sides of the cup with a 
half circle as in No. 3. Add the simple 
lines shown in No. 4. At either side of 
the curve you have just drawn draw a 
curved-line representative of an ear and 
finally adda dark fringe about the base 
of the cup (No. 5). Turn the drawing 
upside down and you will find you 
have a fairly life-like picture of a 
Chinaman (No. 6). By practicing this 
stunt several times—starting with the 
cup and saucer as you did the first time 
and developing the picture step by step 
—it will become easier and simpler and 
at length you can dash it off quite readi- 
ly before admiring friends. Once you 
have got it down pat you can make the 
sketch for purposes of entertainment at 
parties and the like, We assure you 


that your friends will be interested and 
amused at seeing the cup and saucer 
evolved by the rapid, deft strokes of 
your pencil into the head of a China- 
man, 


Dough a “Tool” of the Watchmaker 

We all need more or less “dough” and 
are interested in getting as much as we 
can honestly but who needs it as much 
as the baker whose regular business is 
kneading dough? It is not so vitally 
and fundamentally essential to anyone 
Ise as it is to the baker but workmen 
in watch factories would have a mighty 
hard time getting along without some— 
of both kinds. In a modern watch there 
are numerous tiny screws, rivets and 
other parts, some of them so small as 
to be hardly visible to the naked eye. 
It is difficult to pick them up with the 
fingers and even when so picked up 
the fingers cover them so that they 
can’t be seen. Delicate tweezers or 
pliers do fairly well but they_are too 
big and clumsy for handling the tiny 
bits of metal for inspection. For this 
purpose each workman keeps within 
convenient reach a lump of dough made 
of wheat flour. When he wishes to ex- 
amine a little screw, jewel, bushing or 
other part he pinches off a wad of 
dough and then jabs it onto the bit of 
metal. Turning the dough over the lit- 
tle part stands out clearly against the 
white background of dough so that it 
can be viewed readily through the mag- 
nifying glass in the cup- -shaped mount- 
ing worn over the man’s eye. It is then 
an easy matter to take hold.of it prop- 
erly with the tweezers and put it where 
it belongs. In one of the biggest watch 
factories in this country, making about 
3000 watches each week, the weekly con- 
sumption of flour for dough amounts to 
two barrels. This figures out a flour 
consumption equivalent to about one- 
third of a loaf of bread for each watch. 


A Trick in Clairvoyance 

The word “clairvoyance” comes from 
the French and literally means “seeing 
clearly.” . It is a high-sounding name for 
the pretended power of seeing through 
objects which normally are not per- 
ceptible. Scientists say that no-one 
really has Such power, but some profes- 
sional entertainers profess to have it. 
Anyway clairvoyant exhibitions furn- 
ish lots of amusement. You may even 
be a “clairvoyant” yourself if you will 
perfect this trick and work it off on 
your friends. 

To prepare for this trick you need a 
handkerchief and two ordinary pill 
boxes about the size of a quarter in 
diameter and a half inch deep. Lay one 
of the boxes on a corner of the hand- 
kerchief and sew over it a square piece 
of muslin. Be sure that the “load” in 
the handkerchief is not noticeable a 
short distance away. In the other box 
put some loose cotton batting. 

When you go before your audience 
to perform the stunt let everyone ex- 
amine the box very carefully and then, 
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ASTHMA 
Cured or You Pay Nothing 
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without your knowing what it is, have 
someone put a small article in it. The 
cotton batting in the box will keep the 
object from rattling. Now go through 
such motions that your friends think 
you are wrapping the box up in the 
handkerchief. What you actually do is 
to hide the box in the palm of your hand 
and wrap the handkerchief around the 
box previously sewed in it. Do not get 
scared at the idea of palming the box. 
After a little practice you can do it 
so no-one present will catch on. 

When you have wrapped the hand- 
kerchief up let someone hold it. Now 
explain that you will have to get an 
opera glass (or any other kind of glass). 
While you are out take a hasty look in 
the box in your hand. Then standing 
again before your friends look through 
your glass at the handkerchief and tell 
them what is in the box. As you take 
back the handkerchief let the box in 
your hand fall to the floor; your au- 
dience will think it fell from the hand- 
kerchief. When they open the box they 
will be surprised to see that you have 
correctly named and described the ar- 
ticle. Quickly get the loaded handker- 
chief out of sight. 


To Wash Hands in Boiling Water 

There are many tricks which look 
very wonderful but which are very sim- 
ple if you understand the scientific 
principle on which they are operated. 
In the present case show your friends a 
pitcher of boiling water, with a silver 
coin at the bottom of it, and offer to 
give them the coin if they will get it 
out with their fingers. Unless they 
want to get’ badly burned they will not 
try it. And yet it is easy. 

The pitcher of “boiling water” has to 
be prepared beforehand. First put the 
coin in the pitcher and then pour the 
pitcher about two-thirds full of salt and 
water, made very strong. This should 
be cold. The next step is to pour a 
small quantity of boiling water into the 
pitcher in such a way that it will not 
mix with the brine but will float on 
top of it. This seems impossible, but it 
can be done. In the first place, hot 
water is lighter than cold and cold wa- 
ter tends to stay at the bottom; then 
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you also make the cold water heavier 
by putting the salt in it, and the result 
is that if the hot water is poured on it 
very carefully it will stay on top and 
not mix. 

To do this it is best to place a ‘good- 
sized cork on the salt water, and pour 
the hot water carefully on this, so it 
will spread over the surface of the salt 
water. It is well to use a small funnel 
in pouring the hot water on, and pour 
it very slowly; if you pour it on in a 
big stream it will mix with the water 
below and the effect will be lost. 
~ After you have thus poured a thin 
layer of boiling water on the cold wa- 
ter the rising steam will make it look 
as if the pitcher were filled with boiling 
water. Anyone who dips the tips of his 
fingers into the water will get quite a 
burn. But you give the pitcher a lit- 
tle shake, thus mixing the cold and 
the hot water, and then you can easily 
dip your hand into the pitcher and get 
the coin. Everybody will wonder how 
you could do it. 
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No. 131. If an article had cost Mr. 
Bjones 10 per cent less, his rate of gain 
would have been three times as great. 
What was his rate of gain? Ans. to 
No. 130—Two parts gold and one 
copper; 5.1 pounds (avoirdupois). So- 
lution: Difference between specific 
gravity of gold and that of alloy 
(19 3/10—15 5/6) is 37/15; difference 
between specific gravity of gold and 
that of copper (193/10—89/10) is 
10 2/5. Since ratio of 3 7/15 to 102/5 
is as 1 to 3, alloy must have been one 
part copper and two parts gold. Bar 
contains 9 cubic inches (4% x2x1=9) 
or 1/192 cubic foot. Mutiplying this 
by 62 1/2, weight of one cubic foot of 
water, gives 125/384, weight of 9 cubic 
inches of water in pounds. Multiplying 
this result by 15 5/6, specific gravity of 
alloy, gives 5.1+ pounds, weight of bar. 





A USEFUL HEALTH HINT 


Wearing a diamond pin improves the 
chest expansion.—Columbia Record. 














The Best Opportunity 
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While other watch dealers are raising their prices, 
asking you for larger monthly payments, and mak- 
ing payment terms harder for you to meet, we are 
offering you our new model Santa Fe Special, no 
advance in price, no money down, easier terms and 
smaller monthly payments. WE realize the war is 
over and in order to double our business we MUST 
give you pre war inducements, better prices, easier 
terms and smaller payments. 


Adjusted to Positions 
Adjusted to Temperature 
Segonted to Isochronism 


Adjusted to the Second 
Thin Model. All Sizes. 


Without one penny of advance payment let us place 
in your hands to see, to examine, to inspect, to ad- 
mire, to approve, a real masterpiece in watch crea- 
tion. A Watch which passes the most rigid inspec- 
tion and measures up to the exacting requirements of 
the great Santa Fe Railway System, and other great 
American trunk lines 


Page 12 of our Watch Book is of 
Special Interest to You 


Ask for our Watch Book free—then select the Watch 
you would like to see, either the famous Santa Fe 
Special or the 6 position Bunn Special, and let us 
explain our easy payment plan and send the watch 
express prepaid for you to examine. No Money Down. 
Remember—No money down—easy payments buys 
a master timepiece—a 21 Jewel] guaranteed for a life- 
time at about half the — you pay for a similar 
—, of other makes. © money down—a wonder- 
‘u er. 


SANTA FE WATCH CO. 
8116 Thomas Building, Topeka, Kansas 
(Home of the Great Santa Fe Railway) 

A letter, posteard or this ~% will bring my 

Free Waich Book. 


SANTA FE WATCH CO., 8116 Thomas Bidg., TOPEKA, KAN. 
Please send me your New Watch Book with the 
understanding that this request does not obligate me 














We want an earnest, energetic teacher to represent the Pathfinder 
Normal! Instructor and Primary Plans at every teachers’ institute or sum- 
mer school to be held during 1922. Much of the best territory still un- 
assigned. Many can make good — 5 ste for Path nder and 
its combination. . .° . : Pda veers 








WESTERN MFG. CO., DEPT. 5, 

















New Offers, New F'eatures, Easiest 
Selling Papers for Institute Agents 











Experience unnecessary. Write at once, giving full particulars and 
territory desired. We furnish complete agent's outfit; give exclusive 
county rights, not only for the Pathfinder, but also for the Normal 
Instructor-Primary Plans, published by the F. A. Owen Co., Dans- 
ville, New York. Address: PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. C. 




















For Institute Agents 
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PRINTED ) STATIONERY 200 CevierSicccs: 


Printed with your a 


ar AB latest stylein blue ink; only $1. 00 
Size of , 6x7; envelopes, 6 1-2 x 3 1- Sis 
padi quality gx aranteed; Write lainly. NATIONAL 

A ¥'Co.. Box 4013 inona, Minnesota. 
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Pattern Department 






































4082—For the Wonan of Mature Figure.—7 Sizes; 36, 38, 
40, 42, 44, 46 and “48 inches bust measure. To make the 
dress for a 38 inch size will require 6 yards of one material 
32 inches wide. As illustrated, it will take 2% yards of 
plain material for sleeves and front, and 3% yards of 
striped macerial. Price ™) cents. 

4089—A Smart Style For The Growing Girl.—1 Sizes; 6, 
8, 10 and 12 years. A 10 year size requires 3 yards of 32 
inch mavcerial. For collar and sleeve facings as illustrat- 
ed in large view 5% yard of 32 inch material is required. 
Price 10 cents. 

3993-3837—A Pretty Cape ‘‘Suit.”.—Dress 3837—7 Sizes; 
34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 inches bust measure. Cape 
39983—4 Sizes; Medium 38-40 and Large 42-44 inches bust 
measure, for Ladies, and 14 and 16 years for Misses. It 
will require 8. yards of 36 inch material for a medium 
size for eape and dress. TWO separate patterns 10 cents 
FOR EACH pattern 

4079—A Youthful Style-—3 Sizes; 16, 18 and 20 years. 
An 18 year size requires 5 yards of 32 inch material. 
Price 10 cents. 

3863—“‘The Little One’s Outfit.’"—5 Sizes; 6 months, 1, 
2, 3 and 4 years. The dress requires 2% yards of material, 
the petticoat requires 1% yards and the drawers 1 yard, 
for a 2 year size. For ruffies of embroidery on petticoat 
and dress, 2% yards for each will be required. Price 10c. 
3848—A Becoming Dress for Work or Porch Wear.—7 
Sizes; 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 inches bust measure. 
A 388 inch size requires 5 yards of 36 inch material. 
Price 10 cents 
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Use Coupon in Ordering Patterns 


Herewith find ....cents for which send me the fol- 
lowing patterns: 
Number ........... Gigs ... MEMRE 6. ccicevsce Size ... 


a ere ee 55. Se. widens ace Size... 
Do you want catalog ?—If so, the additional cost is 10 cents. 
Be sure to give number and size of patterns wanted and 

write your name and address on lines below. Send orders 

for patterns to Pathfinder, Washington, D. C. 


NY ky abbs wean dees areakeeiahaed ss State 
FASHION BOOK NOTICE 

Send 10c in silver or stamps for our UP-TO-DATE FALL 
& WINTER 1922-1923 BOOK OF FASHIONS, showing 
color plates, and containing 500 designs of Ladies’, Misses’ 
and Children’s Patterns, a CONCISE and COMPRE- 
HENSIVE ARTICLE ON DRESSMAKING, ALSO SOME 
POINTS FOR 


dressmaker. 





THE NEEDLE (illustrating 30 of the 
various, simple stitches) all valuable hints to the home 
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all studios are so large that many ap- 
plicants never get a “try-out.” Only 
the big stars find steady employment: 
the great majority work piece time. 
The movie field is over-supplied with 
performers. Then too, just because , 
girl is pretty and has taken part in 
local entertainments does not necessari- 
ly mean that she could get even a mino: 
role in the pictures. Special types and 
qualifications are required. No, Ann: 
I'd just forget about it, if | were you. 








They Broke the Ice 
The girls who first appeared in ath- 
letic and other abbreviated costumes, 
about a quarter of a century ago, were 
very courageous, for they had to fight After you have tried the many sug- 
gested ways to get rid of wrinkles |)\ 
using lotions bought or prepared }\ 
yourself, try nature’s own remedy— 
rest. Plenty of sleep will also banish 
those puffs under the eyes. The doc 
tor in King Lear said: “Our foster-nurse 
of Nature is repose.” Take plenty of it; 
don’t be afraid of an over-dose. 


It’s always been a source of wonder 
to me why kitchen sinks are not built 
higher. Usually the sink is so low that 
the housewife has to bend way over in 
order to reach it. As most women are 


b at their sinks after each meal in order 

to wash and dry dishes, it is no wonde: 
Ra, that so many of us suffer with back 
C by pains. It would be just as easy for 


builders and plumbers to put kitch: 

sinks higher. It might seem like a triv- 
ial thing, but anything that saves th: 
housewife labor should be serious! 


ee considered. 
down all sorts of criticism. As a result RTE a 


of their pioneering, the women of today 
may wear as little as they please and 
“get away with it.” 





The other day a man asked nv 
this question: “Why do women invaria- 
bly turn to the last page of a novel be- 
fore starting to read it?” He seemed 
to think that if there wasn’t a vividly 


00S SSK 
descriptive love clinch on the final page 
that many women would refuse to read 


CLeidt wae soon 
ee the book, I disagreed with him. I say 


3 that the average woman reader does 
. this distinctly feminine trick to see i! 
the story ends well—that the hero and 
heroine are married “and live happil) 
ever after.” I reason that if the woma: 
reader knows the story is going to turn 
out well she will enjoy reading it all 
the more. Women as a rule do not lik: 
unhappy endings. Of course, man 
books, in order to be true to life, must 
needs end unhappily. Romance is em- 
bedded in the feminine heart and by 


4 


A young girl—her first name is Anna; 
I won’t divulge the other—has written 
me asking what chance a “pretty girl 
with ability to act has in the movies.” 
In reply to her and others who might 
repeat the question, I would say: None 
at all! There isn’t an opportunity in 
the world for a screen-struck girl at the 
movie studios, unless she is exception- 
ally well qualified. Even able actress- 
es fail to get steady employment at glancing over the concluding chapter 
Hollywood, Los Angeles, Fort Lee and woman can pretty well tell how the au- 
other places where pictures are made. thor handles the “love scenes” els 

Only a comparatively few actors and where in the book. 
actresses receive the high salaries that = eel 
one reads about in gaudy movie maga- Loose straps are seen everywhere 0 
zines. After all, such publications are’ the latest summer frocks, taking tl 
only “press agents” for certain screen place of the former panel. Bright bead 
stars. The waiting lists of applicants at are sometimes used as an outlining. 


6 99 Sally was a pretty girl, but in spite of this s! 
} / y was a wall-flower at parties. When men we 
SA asked why they didn’t dance with her, they ji 
said, “Sally don’t dress like the other girls. Wh: 
I dance with her, I feel like apologizing for her clothes.”’ 
Then, one day, a married sister told her of this. 
Ten weeks later, at a house dance, Sally astonished her friends by saying, “Wh 
I made that gown myself. Otherwise, I could not afford to have it. I took up tl 
Franklin Institute system and after 10 weeks’ fascinating spare time work, I can now design and 
make my own gowns, waists, skirts and suits. BE SSB SRB BBE RRR ee eee ee ee ee 
I am now making an evening dress for mother.” FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
Over 13,000 women and girls have, like Sal- , Dept. H 610, Rochester, N. Y. 3 
ly, learned Dress Designing and Making at g Send me free sample lessons and full information about 
home, and are much better dressed at one third g "U Press Designing, Dressmaking Course. 
the former cost. Sign and mail the following coupon— 
at once. This two cent stamp may save you hundreds 
of Dollars,and make you better dressed than ever. 
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{Women's 0 Dewsettes 


Advises Early acide Mrs Jeni 
Dehner, of St. Louis, who is a grand- 
mother at 33, advises girls to marry 
- young provided they are serious and 

really want a home of their own. When 
Mrs. Dehner was 14 she eloped with a 
man 23. She says at first she missed 
the dances and other good times girls 
enjoy, but now she thinks it was all 
for the best. Experience shows that in 
most cases early marriages are the 
wisest. 


What Girls Like in a Man. According 
to a questionaire filled out by the girls 
of Wisconsin university the most com- 
mon fault among men is conceit, with 
rudeness and insincerity ranking close 
behind. The qualities which the majori- 
ty preferred in their future husbands 

~ were ambition, intellect and a strong 
character. Most of the girls placed a 
“sympathetic nature” and a “nice dis- 
position” before wealth and good looks. 
Many were at a Joss to account for the 
fact that “the best men take.most to the 
empty-headed girls.” 




















Enters Senatorial Race. The candi- 
dacy of Mrs. Frances C. Axtell, of Birm- 
ingham, Wash., for the Republican sen- 
atorial nomination in the primaries this 
fall has been indorsed by the railway 
men’s political club, the Washington 
state Federation of Labor and the Non- 
partisan League. 


Flappers Not Wanted. Authorities at 
| Swarthmore college, Swarthmore, Pa., 
\ do not consider the abbreviated dress 
of the flapper appropriate apparel for 
the dignified pursuit of higher educa- 
tion. Girls must cease to be flappers or 
attend college elsewhere. The position 
of the college on the “flapper question” 
is summed up in this sentence from a 
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hope especially that the mothers of our 
girls will agree with us that extremes 
or eccentricities in style of dress and 
coiffure are not indicative of the good 
taste which college women should pre- 
serve.” Nevertheless some of the 
Swarthmore girls we have seen are 
genuine flappers. 


Takes Job in Forest Patrol. Thor- 
oughly convinced that a girl who loves 
the great out-of-doors has no business 
doing stenographic work, 19-year-old 
Miss Eileen Carrol, of Minneapolis, ap- 
plied for a position in the forest serv- 
ice. She assured the service that she 
had no fear whatever of bears. They 
may have had their doubts. At any 
rate Miss Carroll was assigned to a 
post deep in the wilderness. She is the 
first patrolwoman to be permanently 
placed in the northern woods, and she 
is making good. 


It Pays to Wait. When Myra Green, 
of Hanover, N. J., was 15 years old she 
told Jimmie Beach to run along and get 
rich and she would marry him. They 
both waited patiently and now she has 
become his blushing bride. He is 80 
and she is 75. 





Triplets Graduate Together. Lillian, 
Louisa and Laura Buisset, 19-year-old 
triplet sisters of Punxsutawney, Pa., 
were graduated in the same high-school 
class. The girls were so much alike 
that the principal got the diplomas 
mixed up. 











This is a well-made violin 
RO ular model, Boy's size. 
from the bridge. It is a be a oT send it lete, 
rosin, ett. with FULL INSTR CTIONS ae to nap for sell- 
ing only 18 peks. of Perfumed Sachet 0 cents per pck. 


JONES MFG. CO., Dept. 56, ATTLEBORO, MASS, 


end isa 
It is finely proportioned and well 
shed. Body is wee erched from A center with ample depth 
comp bow, 














letter sent to prospective students: “We 















Tell You? 


‘Look There} 


What Does Your Label 


The address label on your copy of the PATHFINDER or attached to 
the wrapper shows the date to which your subscription is paid. 

If your subscription has expired or is about to expire, you should 
renew it at once. Send remittance to the PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 
$1.00 for one year’s renewal or, better still, $2.00 for three years. 











































Gentlemen: 


subscription to the Pathfinder. 
subscription accordingly, 


Name 


Enclosed please find $1.00 for one year or, better still, $2.00 for three years’ 
Please credit my (PS 


THE PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 





please state whether 
trial or regular 













Postoffice 
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The People’s Home Journal 


the magazine for every mem- 
ber of the family, has long been 
famous as the one magazine 
thats fills the place of three or 
four ordinary periodicals. Its 
unique fiction radiates the heal- 
thy and normal life led by the 
majority of the American peo- 
ple. It represents a combina- 
‘tion of stories notfoundin any 
other high-class magazine. 
Smiles, thoughts, laughter 
and atear or two of the right 
kid, the nucleus of the flower 
of happiness, is the character 
of the Journal. It is a house- 
hold magazine in every sense 
with timely departments de- 
voted to Food, Fashions, Fan- 
cy Work. Home Building, 
Household Discoveries, Child 
Care, Nursing and Feeding 
and other subjects of interest. You cannot afford to be without 


this magazine so we have arranged to furnish 
$1 15 














People’s Home Journal — 
The Pathfinder 


Send your order now to 


The Pathfinder Publishing Co., Washington, D. C. 


New 130 








Candle 

Power amp 
Make $60 to $100 a Week 
Introducing this wonderful new 
lamp. Gives soft, brilliant light; 
restful to eyes; ideal illumination. 
Burns Kerosene or Gasoline 
Clean, odorless, economical. Burns 
96% air, 4% fuel. Absolutely safe. 
Lights with match. 100 times 
brighter than wick lamps. Patented. 
Greatest improvement of age. Table 
lamps, hanging lamps, lanterns. 
Work all or spere time. You simply 
take orders. We deliver by Parcel 
Post and do collecting, Com- 
missions paid same day you take 
orders. No experience necessary. 
Get started at once. Big season 
Agents now on. Write today for eatalog 
Sendfor and special agents offer. 

Fee THE AKRON LAMP CoO. 

Ofier ; name 199 Lamp Bidg., Akron, 0, 

eet iens 


“VIOLINS 
SPECIAL LOW PRICE SALE 


We can save you money on standard 
makes and models bestquall ty, guar- 
anteed violins. Big ers ever made 
by us. SEND TODAY for list of bar~ 
gains and information. ' 
JENKINS MUSIC COMPANY 
(43 years in business--13 stores.) 
933 4 LS City, Mc. 


kins Bidg. 
I don’t care how bad 
your Bunion is, my 
new treatment Ped-O 
will end the pain and 


banish the ugly hump or I make no charge for the 

treatment. Itis a new different method that gets ree 

Write today for full treatment. If results are 
, costs $2.00; if not, costs nothing. 

"ERR, Dept. B- 519 Rattle en Mich. 


Pousrare) _PEN | FREE 


This marvelous smooth writing eelf-filling Fountain Pen, with pocket clip 
and tested gold pen polnt; Given for selling only 8 boxes of Rosebud Salve 

































sults. 
satisfacto 
H. D. PO 


























at 25c each and returning the $2.00. We TRUST You. Order today. 
ROSEBUD PERFUME CO., Box Sl, Woodsboro. Md. 
If you have Kidney or Bla im* trouble, write me to send 
you a regular treatment of KID-NEB-WEL on trial just as 
thousands of others are pty ‘It results are satisfactory 
costs you $2.00. If not, costs you nothing. Write today 
for Guaranteed treatment. 
LEW-NORTH CHEMICAL co. _25-6th Ave. Kearney, Nebr 
AND HAY FEVER 
CURED Before 
You a4 
I will send any pa 1 
bottle of LANE’S yg td — 4T. mail on FREE TRIAL. 
cures send me the $1.25. wate eto 
Address D. 3, LANE, 296 6 Laue Biden, St. Marys, Kamsas- 
Good farm lands near hustling city in Michigan. 20, 40, 
80 acre tracts; only $15 to $35 per acre; very easy 
terms. Write today for big FREE booklet giving he 
information. SWIGART LAND CO. M-1245 First Nat 
Bank Bldg. Chicago. 
NAME TAP identify, prevent loss of laundry, 
personal belongings. Inexpensive, 
Washproof. Samples and cataleg free. Address PREMIER 
NOVELTY WORKS, Box 40P. West Farms Station, New York. 
E A DETECTIVES sere owen 
B Good pay: Travel. Write 
C. T. LUDWIG, 564 Westover Bidz., Kansas City, Me. 
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Raising Water. Lilies for Food 


In some parts of America water lilies 
are grown for food. This is only copy- 
ing a practice long in vogue in the Ori- 
ent. The early American Indians highly 
prized the lotus lily, the big yellow 
plant found in many lakes, ponds and 
streams in the eastern and middie west- 
ern states, as an article of food, just as 
its pink cousin, the lotus of China, In- 
dia and Egypt, is a favorite delicacy 
there. It is said that when the Amer- 
ican water lily is peeled and boiled it 
is not only delicious to the taste but 
is as wholesome as the potato. 


Brightening Up Nickel-Plate 
Nickel-plated things often become 
rusted and unsightly. In such cases 
smear the nickeled parts well with 
grease (ordinary lard will do) and al- 
low it to remain on several days. If 
the rust is not too thick both grease and 
rust may be removed by a cloth wet 
with ammonia. If rust is very deep ap- 
ply a diluted solution of hydrochloric 
acid, taking care that acid only touches 
rust spots. After washing metal thor- 

oughly apply a good metal polish. 





Use of Paint on the Farm 


Though paint makes a great improve- 
ment in the appearance of property it 
is far more useful for protection than 
for ornament. A small amount of mon- 
ey expended in keeping a building or a 
piece of machinery painted adds great- 
ly to the length of its life. Moreover, 
buildings and out-houses are rendered 
more sanitary by the use of paint. In- 
formation contained in Farmers’ Bul- 
letin 474, “Use of Paint on the Farm,” 
obtained free by writing to “Division of 
Publications, U. S. Department of Ag- 
riculture, Washington, D. C.,” should 
enable anyone to buy or make paints, 
including whitewash and calcimine, 
economically and apply them intelli- 
gently and to the best advantage. 


An Old-Time Dutch Oven 


For most modern Americans the 
crude Dutch oven used in pioneer times 
is a thing of mere hearsay. For some 
of the older generation it is only a 
pleasant memory. For a goodly num- 
ber of conservative Pennsylvania Dutch 
stock it is still a device of utility, turn- 
ing out loaves of bread never equaled 
in texture, flavor and aroma by even 
the most expert bakers in modern com- 
mercial baking plants, with all their 
ingenious machinery and scientific ap- 
paratus for measuring ingredients, 
kneading, mixing, regulating tempera- 
tures etc. The pies and cakes that 
come from these old-time ovens, com- 
pared with the common pies and cakes 
of commerce, are as diamonds to paste 
imitations. The oven of the modern 
kitchen range is more convenient and 
more economical of fuel but for quality 
of finished product it is not in it at all 
with the old-fashioned oven of brick 
and mortar. That is one reason why 


in Pennsylvania Dutch communities 
out-door ovens of the type illustrated 
herewith are still used in spite of the 
high cost of fuel and changed domestic 
conditions. In most cases, however, 
they are used only in the summer 
months when it is desired to avoid in 
the house the heat incident to baking 
operations, 

In some of the older types a roaring 
fire was built right inside the oven. 
When the thick walls and dome had 
been thoroughly heated the fire was 
raked out, the. inside was carefully 
swept and the bread dough, pies ete. 
were set inside, the evenly distributed 
heat converting them into ambrosial 
food. A later type had under the oven 
a fire chamber connected to a flue. Usu- 





| Gig. aps ws 
AN OLD DuTcH OVEN. 


ally the fire was kept going during the 
baking process, being carefully regu- 
lated so as to maintain just the proper 
degree of heat. 

The writer vividly recalls seeing at 
the home of a school-boy friend he was 
visiting in Ohio a brick oven of this 
kind. It was built in the form of a 
little house, sitting retiringly and re- 
spectfully. back from the other build- 
ings. The oven part was as large in- 
side as a whole modern kitchen range, 
At the suggestion of the hospitable boy 
host the two of us “pinehed” one of the 
score or so custard pies, still hot, inside 
it. We confess that the memory of 
that pie’s deliciousness is to this day 
stronger and more in evidence than the 
chidings of conscience have ever been 
for we felt at the time and have felt 
since that the loss of that one pie would 
never count among so many. 


First Aid for the Drowning 


Suppose you were suddenly called 
upon (as any of us may be, particularly 
at this time of year) to minister to a 
person who has been taken nearer dead 
than alive from the water. What would 
you do? The majority, it must be con- 
fessed, would not know what to do. Ig- 
norance in this matter may mean need- 
less death for some unfortunate person. 
First of all everybody ought to learn 
how to swim, not only for their own 
safety while in bathing or when pre- 
cipitated into the water in some emer- 
gency but to be able to rescue others 
who may be in need of help. Then all 
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ought to know how to treat drowning 
persons -to the best advantage afte; 
they have been taken from the water. 
No-one knows when knowledge or ig- 
norance of these things may spell life 
or death for someone. 

It is popularly believed that a drow ,- 
ing person alternately sinks and ris:s 
to the surface three times and that aft 
going down the third time he is do 
for. This idea is wholly incorrect. || 
may never come to the surface af| 
going under once or he may rise 4) 
sink half a dozen or more times. Usu 
ly submergence for two minutes is fat.| 
but life may be restored after su))- 
mergence for five minutes. Therefo: 
do not despair of saving the life of 
apparently drowned person unless 
is known to have been under water [{: 
considerably more than five minutes. 

Do not force a hot liquid down th 
victim’s throat; wait until he is full 
conscious. Wrap his body in blan 
kets and apply hot-water bottles to | 
store warmth. If he is too far go 
for this treatment lose no time in cle 
ing mucus from his.nose and throat, 
loosening his clothing and turning hi 
face downward with his head low 
than the rest of his body so that wat 
in windpipe, lungs and stomach cin 
run out. Apply artificial respiration i: 
mediately. Fold a coat or blanket aii 
pillow the chest upon it, stretching | 
arms above the head and turning the 
face to one side. Then, kneeli 
astride his body, grasp the lower purt 
of his chest, your fingers parallel w 
the lower ribs. While you count, o 
two, three, slowly press firmly inward 
and upward and then suddenly rele: 
the pressure. Continue this alterna 
préssing and sudden relaxing until the 
patient gasps and begins to breat! 
Remember that sudden relaxation 0! 
pressure after each three counts is vi 
tally important. 

Thorough mastery of the art of swi! 
ming would prevent drowning in the 
majority of cases. If one through u 
familiarity is afraid of the water a1 
lacks confidence in his own ability to 
take care of himself he ought never | 
venture beyond his depth for, thou: 
he may be a fairly good swimmer, pa! 
may seize him when a real or fanci 
emergency arises. Then he is in | 
danger of drowning and may e\ 
drown those who go to his, rescue u 
less they are wary and know how 
take hold of him to avoid being seized 
and held in such a manner that swii 
ming is impossible. 





Irritated Lady—No, it doesn’t fit, and ! 
shall expect the money back. 

Mr, Moses—But, good gracious— 

Irritated Lady—Your advertisements say: 
“Money returned if not approved.” 

Mr. Moses—So they do, my dear madan 
so they do; but you money was approved 
it was very good money. 


I Averse from the Bible | 








Even as I have seen, they that plougl 
iniquity and sow wickedness reap the sane. 


—Job 4:8. 
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Under this head we give the latest and most authentic 
information about different countries. Readers will do 
well to preserve this material carefully, for future ref- 
erence.— Editors. 





“BULGARIA 


Official designation or name, “The 
Kingdom of Bulgaria.” Form of gov- 
ernment, constitutional monarchy. Leg- 
islative authority vested in a single 
chamber called “sobranje” or national 
assembly, members of which are elect- 
ed by universal male suffrage at rate 
of one representative for every 20,000 
of population. Very important ques- 
tions are decided by a “grand sobranje” 
elected for special purpose. Nation is 
run on “zadrouga” or communist plan 
of government. State owns all land 
and only leases it to individuals. A 
national law limits estate an individ- 
ual may hold to a maximum of 74 acres. 
In effect, all property belongs to the 
community. Communes hold pasture 
land ane’ woodland in perpetuity and 
pay no rent, but work the same for the 
benefit of the community. There is 
also a statute that requires all adults 
between certain ages to work. Because 
of this it is called the “country without 
any strikes.” The zadrouga motto is 
“Each for all and all for one.” National 
faith, Orthodox Greek. Present ruler 
and title, “King Boris III of the King- 
dom of Bulgaria.” Area 40,073 square 
miles. Population (1921) 4,309,032. 
Capital, Sofia; population (1920) 154,- 
415. National language, Bulgarian. ag 
tal value of exports (1921) $504,964,32<% 
imports, $799,305,292. Principal psec 
agricultural products—cereals, chiefly 
wheat and corn. Principal imports, 
machinery and raw materials. General 
climate, healthful and quite pleasant 
though malaria extends along Black 
sea. Temperature ranges from 8 deg. 
below zero to 90 above with an aver- 
age of about 50 deg. F. Chief physical 
characteristics, mountainous country 
traversed by Balkan mountains. Most 
of drainage is into Black sea. Forests 
cover mountains but valleys are mostly 
treeless. Dr. P. Lessinoff has charge of 
Bulgarian legation, 1821 Jefferson place, 
Washington, in absence of Mr. Stephan 
Panaretoff, envoy extraordinary and 
minister plenipotentiary. 





FEMINUS DRAMATICUS 


Scene—Crowded street car. Bings and 
Jings are seated. In front of them stands 
a woman scowling darkly because neither 
man will relinquish his seat. 

Bings—If I gave up my seat the lady 
would be insulted. 

Jings—Why? 

Bings—Because I make it a rule never 
to offer a seat to a woman unless she looks 
to be over 30. 

Standing woman no longer frowns but 
proceeds to consult her vanity-box mirror 
complacently. 





NO SEX LINE IN POLITICS 


The part women can play in elevating 
the general plane of politics, from national 
affairs down to those of the community in 
which they live, is undeniable—recognized 
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on every hand. But that part can only he 
played successfully by co-operating with 
the men voters within party limits; not by 
carrying the bloc system to a fantastic de- 
gree of development. Think for a moment 
what the logical, ultimate consequence of a 
“Woman’s party” that became really formi- 
dable would be. Sex would be arrayed 
against sex for control of the government. 
If a “Woman’s party” why not a “Man’s 
party?” Heaven save the state and the 
home when thatecomes to pass !—Washing- 
ton Post. 


MORE THAN WILLING 


Although he felt that in the course of 
his association with such an amiable lady 
as Miss Mandy Smiff he had made no ex- 
ceedingly slight impression, Mr. Rastus 
Rasorstrop felt that he did not have the 
courage to ask her face to face to be “hisn” 
for life. So he determined to do this by 
means of telephone, and forthwith called 








up the residence at which his ladylove was 
employed. “Is dat you, Miss Smiff?” he 
asked when someone made reply. 

“Ya-as, dis here’s me,” warbled back 
across the wire. 

“Well, Miss Smiff, I has a mos’ peticklah 
question to ax ob you ef I mout.” 

“G’long dar niggah,’ came the reply. 
“Wat you done wanter ax me?” 

“Dar now. I’se done gwine say it, Miss 
Mandy. 

“Ya-as, cos’ I will,” replied the dusky 
maid, and then asked interestedly, “Who 
is you, anyhow?” 





If I am right, O teach my heart 
Still in the right to stay; 

If I am wrong, thy grace impart 
To find the better way.—Pope. 


FARM PRODUCTS 
DIRECT to the CONSUMER 


This department is designed to enable producer and 
consumer to get together. Advertisements of manufac- 
tured goods, medicines, agents’ propositions etc., not 
allowed. The publishers accept no responsibiilt — 
traders must make their own deals. Charge for An- 
nouncements: 15 cents a word for each insertion. Each 
initial or group of Senses is counted a word. Viz: 

No. 1, 3 words; Ib., lbs. or fob., 1 word. No dis- 
counts; cash with iE Circulation exceeds 400,000— 
over 2,000,000 readers each week. Forms close 12 days 
in advance. Address: Pathfinder, Washington, D. C 

















Will yo’ hab me fo’ yo’ husban’?” | 








For Sale, Farm, 328 acres good level land, 4 1-2 miles 
from city. 25 cattle, 20 hogs, pair mules, mowing machine, 
rake, plow, tools. All for $6000. George Lambert, Route 


rs 


5, Hattiesburg, Miss. 





Tobacco—clean up sale to September first. Mild and 
best smoking mixed, 10 Ibs. 1.00. suy once—you’'ll buy 
again. Best chewing 6 Ibs. $1.50. Pay postman. Farmers’ 


Exchange, Hawesville, Ky. 


Natural leaf tobacco. Chewing 5 pounds $1.75; 10 pounds 
$3.00. Smoking 5 pounds $1.25; 10 pounds $2.00. Send no 
money. Pay when received. Tobacco Growers Union, 
Paducah, Ky. 


Natural leaf tobacco: Chewing, 5 pounds $1.75; 15 pounds 
$4.00. Smoking, 5 pounds $1.25; 15 pounds $3.00. Send 
no money, pay when received. Farmers Tobacco Associa- 
tion, Paducah, Kentucky. 

Tobacco Kentucky Natural Leaf Smoking 10 Ibs $2.10. 
Hand selected chewing 3 Ibs $1.00. Free receipt for pre- 
paring. Waldrop Brothers, Murray, Kentucky. 
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CHARGES 


Send no We sabe Sie special 
offer for days, to 
Money rove the wonderful 
value, style and fit of Progress tail- 
oring. We will tailor to ary special 
order, a pair of these stylish $6.00 ted yee 
send them to you postage pre id and 
guarantee two years’ solid = or 
money back for only $1.95. Barn $30 
AGENTS WANTED — (2°55 ox- 
tra every week, taking orders from 
your friends and neighbors for our high- 
class tailoring. No experience necessary. 
Big Sample Outfit FREE 
Drop us a a today and we will send 
ou absolutely free,our big 7 
pe woolen apap style box book and spe- 
ices, on our made-to-measure 
suits—$12.45 nd made-to-measure sate 
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QUICK HAIR GROWTH! 
Box Free To You! 


Perry 


Would You Like Such a Result as This? 


Do you want, free, 2 trial box of Kose 
kott, that has proved successful in so many 
cases? Ifso, you need only to answer this adv. 
by postcard or letter, asking for FREE BOX, 
This famous preparation is for dandruff, thin- 
ning hair and several forms of 
7 BALDNESS. In many cases, 

a new hair growth has been reported when 
allelse had failed. So why not see for 
yourself? Koskott is used by men and 
women; itis perfectly harmless and often 
“™. starts hair growth in a few days. Addresst 


Koskott Laboratory, KF-272, Sta. f, - | New York, N.Y. 



















Health Restored 
Without Drugs 


Without the use of drugs, electricity or appli- 
ances of any kind you can put yourself in the 
full flush of the HEALTH OF YOUTH by our 
system of nerve pressure—a system so simple 
a child can easily master it. Thousands of 
people in the United States have freed them- 
selves from the bondage of HEADACHES, PAIN 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, STOMACH DISOR- 
DERS, WEAK EYES and OTHER ILLS. 

Write at once for full information about this 
newly discovered science—a system which 1s 
sold at a very low price with an unlimited 
guarantee of SATISFACTION OR MONEY 
BACK. For your health’s sake, act today. 


The Zonery System, Copley Bidg., Dept. 5, Dallas, Tex. Tex. 
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JOHNSON SMITH CO. Dept. 892, 3224N. Halsted, Chicego 


ASTHMA carasrn 


WHY SUFFER? It costs you nothing if 
LAVEX FAILS TO CONQUER EITHER OF 
These Dreaded Trouble Makers. 
Thousands have proved it—why not you? Complete Treatment 
sent upon receipt of name. No money required until benefited. 


MAIGNEN CHEMICAL CO. 
2133Grand Ave. Kansas City, Mo. 


A REAL BARGAIN! 
Christian Herald- Both Only $2.35 


The Pathfinder 
The two best weeklies for the American Home. Think 
of it! 104 papers, 2 each week for a whole year, for 
$2.35—a saving to you of 65 cents. This offer limited. 
Better order today, The Pathfinder, Washington, ©, C,. 
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SYNOPSIS 


Following the French revolution the royalists still plot 
to regain their lost kingdom. Marquis de Clamorgan_mas- 
querades as Majolin, a republican, keeper of a store. Baron 

as Dominique, half-witted errand-boy to 
. Countess de Grisolies and l’Abbe Brochard also 
in league with de Clamorgan. Captain Lavernais, who likes 
Laurette, de Clamorgan’s niece, accompanies Orsanelli, 
new prefect of the Eure, to Evreux. Fouche, prefect of 
ce, and Brisquet, his assistant, learn that the Cheva- 
lier of the Purple Mask will attempt rescue of the Duc de 
Chateaubriant (Laurette’s father), head and heart of 
plotters. Armand de Trevieres, who loves Laurette, 
will substitute for the Chevalier of the Purple Mask and 
to kidnap Orsanelli. Armand bids ‘‘good by’’ to 
Lucette, his loyal servant, and departs on his mission. 
De Clamorgan notifies Fouche and Brisquet of Armand’s 
plans so that he will be sacrificed, making it easier for 
the real Chevalier to rescue the Duc de Chateaubriant. 
Despite trap set for him Armand kidnaps Brisquet mas- 
querading as Orsaneli and takes him to de Clamorgan, 
much to latter’s chagrin. Unknown to Armand, Brisquet 
is released. De Clamorgan, anxious to get Armand out 
of the way, is about to send him on another dangerous 
mission, Laurette goes secretly to warn Armand, 


Laurette hesitated, just for an instant, 
and then she slipped from the little wine 
cellar, out into the dark passage, and back 
into the room—the abbe’s refuge. 

“We must be very quick,” she told him, 
before he could speak. “This new mission 
which my uncle will confide to you—” 

“Yes?” He came closer*to say it, his 
eyes eating her face. 

For one fraction, one smallest fraction 
of one second, her voice faltered, and then 
she met his eyes firmly, and said earnestly, 
“I implore you not to accept it.” 

“Why not?” The man’s voice trembled 
as he asked it, and his heart leaped in his 
ribs. 

Laurette parried. Her uncle had been 
very good to her always. “You have suc- 
ceeded in your first attempt,” she said 
lamely. “You will not have the same good 
fortune always.” 

“Mademoiselle!” he cried in grief-strick- 
en reproach. “It is a blow to my pride!” 
His voice was abject and dejected, but his 
eyes were dancing and the blood in his 
veins. “Have you already lost your belief 
in me?” His tone was caress and entreaty. 

“Oh, do not laugh, Monsieur!” she beg- 
ged him. “You do not understand. This 
is deadly serious. Terribly! In truth it 
is—’ Emotion was surging up pitifully, 
almost overwhelming her. 

Armand de Trevieres came still nearer. 
“Mademoiselle,” he said very tenderly, his 
vioce warm with devotion, quiet with de- 
ference, “what is troubling you?” 

“Oh,” Laurette said piteously, and the 
eyes she lifted in entreaty to his were all 
swimming in tears, “I cannot explain—only, 
please, please, believe me—you must re- 
fuse to play the part of the chevalier any 
longer.” 

His eyes kissed her. His arms ached for 
her. But he only said quietly, as gently 
as firmly, “Impossible! My word is 
pledged.” 

“Oh!” Laurette urged—in her eagerness 
she put out her little hands to lay hold of 
his arm in insistence and entreaty—then 
drew them back with a blush; and Armand 
de Trevieres loved them for the distance 
they kept—“Oh, Monsieur, but it was given 
—your word—in ignorance of the truth 
—of the plot against you—” 

“Plot?” he said oddly. 

“Oh, what have I said?” Laurette sobbed 
in consternation. “Monsieur,” she pleaded, 
“I cannot explain. I cannot betray my 
friends!” 

“Then why are you here?” Armand de 
Trevieres whispered—his hands knotted to- 
gether painfully, lest they forget and take 
a tender liberty with the sweetness before 
him—the dear little girl in her little white 


gown, her adorable chin, arms, full of 
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chinks made for kissing, bare from her 
short little puffed sleeves, and the tiny 
arched feet in their crossed ribboned san- 
dels peeping out far more like mischievous 
baby angels than mice. De Trevieres’s 
nails cut into his hands. “Tell me, little 
Laurette,” he whispered hoarsely, “why are 
you here?” 

“Becuse I cannot see a brave man go to 
a treacherous death,” she answered stoutly. 

Armand de Trevieres bit his lip. “Ma- 
demoiselle,” he said slowly, “you have said 
so much you must trust me, and tell me 
the whole story!” He waited for her 
reply, watching her with agony in his eyes. 
Would she tell him? Would she betray her 
kinsman and her old friends to him? Would 
she? It meant more to him than anything 
had ever meant before. “Come,” he whis- 
pered, with a look that should have told her 
his story, “you have done this brave thing 
for me. That mkes me very happy. Little 
friend, you know you can trust me!” 

And then—with her eyes in his she gave 
him her soul proudly but simply, saying, 
“Yes, I know I can.” (She had given him 
her heart before!) “Yes. I know that! 
Your capture has been arranged.” 

Hot, passionate words poured to his lips, 
and tore at them for utterance. But he 
mastered them, and himself, for her young 
sake, and merly asked quietly, “By whom?” 

“By my uncle,” the girl whisperd. 

“Ah! But why?” 

“Because it is necessary for the rescue of 
my father that the police should believe 
that they have the Chevalier safely in their 
hands before the 15th.” 

“I see!” de Trevieres said—half to her, 
—half to himself. “I see!” and he laughed 
to himself happily, a gay lite puff-ball 
explosion of glee. 

Laurette looked at him amazed. “How 
oddly you take it,” she said. Almost she 
complained. 

Smiling as a man ner2r smiles but at 
one one woman, and not often at the one 
woman, Armand de Trevieres came very 
close to the girl, and just laid one touch 
of his fingers reverently on the lace filmed 
in her sleeve. “Little friend,” he said soft- 
ly “I knew all this before.” 

“You knew’—she stammered—incredu- 
lous, baffled—‘“You knew it! And almost, 
Monsieur, almost it seems to please you.” 

And then love, man’s passion, came in- 
to its own! But still he was gentle to her. 
“It is what you have told me besides, that 
pleases me,” he told her, his hand on her 
arm. 

“What I have told you?” 

“Not with your lips!” he cried, exultant, 
masterful, fond, “but with your eyes, your 
courage in daring to tell me so much—of 
your friends—of your uncle.” He took his 
hand from her rm, and stepped away from 
her. She should give herself to him, he 
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Tailor—Wonderful! You look as if you had 
been poured into that suit. 

Customer—yYeah! But it feeis as if § forgot 
to say “when.”—Press-Pub. Co. (Copyright). 
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cried in his arrogant man’s soul. He would 
not take! She should give! “Laurette!” 
he cried suddenly, “you love me!” And at 
the love that quivered, the triumph that 
sang, in his voice, the old room quvivered, 
and the girl’s blood sang in her heart. 

“You love me, Laurette!” he cried again, 
his arms stretched out to the slim, white- 
clad young thing—“Come! Come to where 
you belong!” 

“Monsieur—I—I—” she stammered, glad, 
frightened, shy, p ud, ashamed. 

“I know it!” Armand exclaimed, half mad 
with triumph and joy, carried away by the 
hot life’s wine in his veins. “I know it, 
my little Laurette. I can see it in your 
eyes. I—I too, Laurette, I who have never 
before known. what it was to suffer a mo- 
ment’s troubles at the thought of a woman 
—I who took them all as part and parce! 
of life’s gay adventure—to come, and to 
go, and to be forgotten—for the moment 
I saw you—the moment!—everything was 
changed—it was a new world—my heart 
stood still when I saw you, Laurette! | 
could think of nothing else—I have thought 
of nothing else since—I have seen nothing 
else. I—I—oh! in short, I felt remarkably 
foolish—and when you gave me your hand 
to kiss—oh!—I felt so ridiculously happy. 
I—do you know what I wanted to do? | 
wanted to dance and to sing like a school- 
boy. I—I—” and half laughing, half cry- 
ing, he broke down, pausing for breath, 
choked with his own jubilant, riotous emo- 
tion. “Give me your eyes!” he command- 
ed. “Look at me, Laurette!” 

And because she had to, she did, pale 
with happiness, shy as a dove. 

“Laurette!” he cried softly, “do you 
know what they call this?” 

“Call—” she stammered, blushing, and 
speaking at last, because he willed her to 
speak. He wanted her voice, as he’d want- 
ed her eyes. “Call—call what?” 

“You—” he told her haltingly—but the 
girl understood him. “You—and I—” 

She shook her head dreamily. 

Very gently he told her. “They call it 
love at first sight.” He held out his arms 
to her—without a word—save what his eyes 
said to hers—his eyes and the gesture it- 
self. 

For an instant she stood swaying a little, 
like some exquisite flower on its root, look- 
ing him full in the face, weighing him and 
her own heart. Then, with a little cry, 
like a bird to its nest, a child to its mother, 
a bride to her mate, the motherless girl 
slipped into his arms, 

He put them about her tenderly, slowly. 
Very gently he put them about her. He 
put them about her forever. He held her 
close. He said nothing. For he must 
have sobbed had he spoken—the great fel- 
low—motherless too—far too moved for 
words. He laid his face on her hair— 
crushing the trim little gauze-bound curls 
sadly. He ran his hands trembling a little 
along the soft stuff of her sleeve, the ex- 
quisite line of her arm. 

This was their moment. He cupped her 
soft young face in his strong ‘hands, and 
he kissed her with his love in his eyes. He 
kissed her in reverence. Then he kissed 
her in worship—worshiping her rose-leaf 
face with his lips. Then he kissed her in 
love. And he kissed her again. ... 


“Laurette! Where is Laurette?” Ma- 
dame de Grisolles called in the distance. 

With a little cry half a laugh Laurette 
pulled from his arms and, looking up at 
him with shy, mirthful eyes, tidied her 
hair. 

“Oh! forgive me,” he said, “the poor, 
poor little curls!” 

She dimpled and nodded. 

“Have you anything more to tell me, 
Laurette? Quick, dear one!” 

“Yes,” she said rapidly, “Brisquet! They 
will release him to trap you!” 
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“So!” Armand whistled. 
this hiding-place? 
all!” 

“No,” Laurette said, “we leave here at 
once. My uncle has it all planned, per- 
fectly.” 

De Trevieres nodded. 
Where do you go?” 

“To our house at St. Cloud.” 

“Listen, then, mignonne! 
me again on the 15th, at the rescue of your 
father !” 

Laurette gestured her amazement, and 
looked it too. 

“Ah! yes,” Armand told her emphatically. 
“Believe me, I know the plans of Mon- 
sieur le Marquis our uncle.” He chuckled 
softly. “And I know, too, the plans of 
Monsieur le Comte, your ‘pretender,’ Made- 
moiselle de Chateaubriant, Madame la Com- 
tesse de Trevieres!” bending -before her, 
elaborate court-fashion—“believe me, I 
shall have, too, a finger in that pie—to be 
cut on the 15th, at the rescue. You see, you 
cannot get rid of me. You can never get 
rid of me again—never while we both live! 
I shall be on in the act, as the player-folk 
say—the climax act of the rescue. But if, 
in the meantime, I can get a chance to see 
you, I will.” 

At that moment de Clamorgan came si- 
lently along the passage beyond the arch. 
He saw them. They neither saw nor heard 
him. He paused for a moment, and then 
noiselessly slipped into the little cellar 
into which the barred window opened. He 
stood close to that window, but well in the 
shadow, watching and listening. 

“Where is your house?” Armand asked. 

“The Villa Montaigne,” Laurette told him 
promptly. “A small country house outside 
St. Cloud.” 

The old eavesdropper smiled grimly. This 
suited well with his plan, and he had lived 
too long : 
been too vibrant, to be greatly surprised, 
or shocked in the least, by a love treachery. 
Laurette—and he loved her—was storing 
up sharp suffering for herself—but—ah! 
well!—that was her part, her contribution 

-what mattered her pain?—he too had 
suffered—nothing mattered—but the cause; 
and suffering was the erest of her caste, 
the cachet of all privileged to be the serv- 
ants of the Bourbon. 

“Good!” de Trevieres said swiftly. “And 
if you wish to communicate with me be- 
fore the 15th, send to my lodgings here in 
Paris; 17 Rue de Grace. Address the letter 
to Citizen Poiret—” 

Laurette repeated it twice—not to forget 
it, “17 Rue de Grace”—and de Clamorgan 
smiled again, and slipped noiselessly back 
into the dark Passage, as Valentine de Gri- 
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soles called once more, “Laurette! Lau- 
rette! Where are you?” 

“Oh, the good heaven!” the little girl 
whispered, and darted to the door. “Adieu, 
Monsieur,” she flung over her shoulder. 


He was after her hard, caught her by 
her shoulders lightly. “My name is Ar- 
mand,” he told her. 

She hung -her head. 

“Say it!” he commanded, 
sweet, shy face in his palms. 

“Adieu—Armand !” she whispered so low 
that he only just heard her. 


“Au revoir,” he corrected her, his face 
on her hands, “Au reyoir, my little Lau- 
rette.” He let her go then, and she ran 
from the room. 

Left alone, Armand de Trevieres gave a 
big happy sigh, turned back to the table— 
the darkness had swallowed her up—lifted 
his wine-glass high. 
and he drained it: Love’s Sacrament! 


“Forgive me,” de Clamorgan said, as he 
came bustling in, “I have kept you so 
long!” 

“My time is all yours, and our kings,” 
Armand said cordially, “I have been de- 
lighted to wait. Are we not comrades, you 
and I, Monsieur le Marquis, in the same 
cause?” 

Jean de Clamorgan winced a little at 
that. “To do a great right, do a little 
wrong,” was no part of his creed. Treach- 
ery to a comrade, to do the greater loyalty 
to King Louis, did not come to him quite 
easily. But it had to be—was his duty, as 
he saw it. “Ah, yes,” he said gravely, “the 
cause! Here are your instructions, Mon- 
sieur de Trevieres. They are sealed, and 
must not be opened until tomorrow morn- 
ing. Forgive this secrecy. It is necessary, 
I assure you.” 

“I do not question it,” the count said 
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amicably. “Monsieur, I obey you implic- 
itly.” 

He turned to go then, but at that mo- 
ment the others returned, the abbe, de 
Morleve and madame, from above. 

“Madame de Grisolles, Abbe,” the mar- 
quis told them, “the count is leaving us.” 

De Morleve passed back up the stairs, 
ready to open the trap. And Laurette 
slipped shyly in from the passage. 

To each in turn—but not to the mar- 
quis, he forgot to go to the marquis—de 
Trevieres went, hat in one hand, the other 
hand out in friendship. They all looked— 
in spite of themselves—uncomfortable; 
even the countess, 

“Au revoir, my friends,” de Trevieres 
said blithely, holding out his hand first to 
the abbe. Brochard took it—he had to— 
and then lifted his’ own in benediction. 
And he did it sincerely. 

“Guard you the prisoner well, Abbe,” de 
Trevieres charged him gaily. “He’s a slip- 
pery fellow.” 

“But no match for us,” the priest reas- 
sured him. 

“Perhaps—as you say—my Father, not 
more slippery than you,” Armand agreed 
lightly, and laughing good-humoredly. 

“Au revoir, Madame,” he said, bending 
over Valentine’s hand. 

“Au revoir?” she said coldly, her glance 
on a little crushed curl. “Do we meet 
again soon then, Monsieur?” 

“Oh, I am .sure of it. I am one of those 
slippery fellows too,” he returned very 
gravely, “always bobbing up when least 
expected.” He crossed to Laurette, and took 
her soft hands. “Au revoir, Mademoiselle,” 
he said gently, “and a thousand thanks for 
your—kindness and hospitality. It has 
given me a new joy in life!” 

Laurette scarcely spoke. She just mur- 
mured, “Au revoir, Monsieur le Comte,” 
just lifted her blue eyes to his brown, but 
her hands fluttered—not unkindly—in his. 

He crossed to the stairs and went up 
them, saying as he went, “Monsieur le 
Marquis, I trust you are satisffed with the 
work I have done for the cause?” He had 
avoided the hand of de Clamorgan. 

“Oh, quite,” the marquis answered quick- 
ly, “quite. My dear fellow, we are all 
deeply indebted to you for your brilliant 
capture of the redoubtable Brisquet.” 

“Oh,” laughed de Trevieres, “that is noth- 
ing; a mere bagatelle. I can do much bet- 
ter than that, I assure you. I am convinced 
that you will be much more deeply indebt- 
ed to me—later cn! Au revoir.” He was 
going then; but he turned back. This old 
man, his treacherous host, was the uncle of 
Laurette de Chateaubriant—had sheltered, 
befriended her, cherished her childhood. 
And too—if he had stooped to an indirec- 
tion, a treachery, of which he, Armand de 
Trevieres, was incapable, even to a foe!— 
it was treachery in the king’s cause, a 
meanness done in the service of Louis! 
De Trevieres retraced his steps and held 
out his hand to the marquis. 

And as de Clamorgan took it, the old 
aristocrat wished heartily that he need not 
sacrifice this fellow conspirator. 

“Au revoir!” the adventurer said again 
to them all, at the head of the stairs, 
gripped the hand de Morleve offered, threw 
the blue eyes a look—and was gone. 

A few hours after Armand de Trevieres 
had left the Rue de Richelieu, an old wom- 
an, apple-faced, but wrinkled, stood on the 
edge of the crowd that was watching the 
dancers in the Tivoli gardens. 

When Boutin—the Farmer-General—was 
executed for watering the nation’s tobacco, 
his beautiful garden had been thrown to 
the rabble, renamed (they renamed evy- 
erything in those red days of boisterous 
anger) and turned into a dance place. Paris 
had none more notorious. 

The old dame watched her chance, and 
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pushed nearer the dancers. She was look- 
ing for someone, searching for a face and 
a signal, but she did not betray that, Hers 
was a stolid old face—all but the bright, 
quick eyes—or looked so at least tonight, 
under her mob-cap of dark silk. She ap- 
peared engrossed in the feet and the twin- 
kling legs of: the dancers. A _ basket, a 
cheap osier thing, but clean, hung on her 
arm, and she guarded it well. 

“What have you there, mother,” a sol- 
dier asked her jovially, “that you watch 
so closely?” 

“Snails,” she said readily, raising the lid 
of her basket. Sure enough, on a clean 
napkin several dozen—three or four— 
snails—fine, fat ones—were piled neatly— 
cool sprigs of parsley curled about and 
between them. 

“Do you sell them?” he asked, his hand 
to his pocket. 

“No,” she told him, snapping her basket 
down, but not impolitely. “I have bought 
them but now. My daughter is ill, and I 
shall make her a broth. She cried for 





MUSIC 


Music, when soft voices die, 
Vibrates in the memory— 

Odors, when sweet violets sicken, 
Live within the sense they quicken. 


Rose leaves, when the rose is dead, 
Are heap’d for the belov’d bed; 
And so thy thoughts, when thou art gone 
Love itself shall slumber on. 
—Percy Bysshe Shelley. 











snails last night. I am on my way home; 
but old eyes need medicining sometimes, 
as much as young stomachs do, and old 
legs need resting oftener.” 

“Will you dance with me?” he demanded. 

And she laughed at his joke, not un- 
pleased, as it seemed. “I have danced my 
last dance,” she replied, shaking her head. 

The man laughed, tossed a coin into her 
shawl, and seizing a half-dressed girl from 
the crowd, romped off with her into the 
dancing. 

Presently Lucette saw a pair of smart 
feet—one sandal criss-crossed to its wear- 
er’s white stockings with green ribbon, its 
fellow criss-crossed with amber. She look- 
ed up at the dancer, The girl was wearing 
a necklace of cherries—red ripe cherries— 
real ones—and a great bunch of violets in 
her cropped hair. Her coarse little lips 
glittered with vermilion, and a_ cherry 
crushed in the dance ran red on her bosom, 

When that dance was over the girl with 
the cherries came carelessly to old Lucette, 
and pointed to the basket. “Sugar-plums 
or black pearls from the. sea?” she said 
gaily. 

“Black pearls from a garden,” Lucette 
told her curtly. i 

“Snails!” the girl cried. “Let me see!” 
And without waiting permision she seized 
on the basket, swung it twice lightly, 
smacked it against her hip—‘*Will you 
trade?” she said saucily, holding out the 
slack of her necklace. 
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I was hatched from a hard-boiled egg! 
Get me?—Country Gentleman. 
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Lucette plucked a cherry, and bit it. “|; 
is sour!” she said violently, when she had 
tasted—and threw it to the ground with 4 
grimace. 

The girl pretended to weep. 

“Come, come,” said the woman, relent- 
ing. “Dll try another.” She pulled off 
one more, ate it with gusto. “Sweet as 
honey,” she said. 

The girl opened the basket. “One, two 
three,” she began. “How many, Madame 

“Thirty-nine,” Lucette told her, 

“Spare me one? I love them so,” and ¢! 
darkened eyes gloated over the succulen} 
dainties. “Only one!’ 

Lucette took up one of the snails, ani 
held it out with a frown. 

The dancer took it daintily, and th 
helped herself, very slowly, counting th: 
aloud, to four sprigs of parsley. 

“Au revoir,” she said carelessly, as she 
ran back to her partner, her cherries dan 
ing and dangling, the snail and the parsle, 
crushed in her palms—the snail in her left 
hand, the green in her right. 

“Au revoir,” Lucette echoed, turning away 
indifferently, and slouching off—basket on 
arm. 

Armand de Trevieres had gotten his mes- 
sage through. Indeed, he had both given 
and received. Lucette had sent orders, and 
she had garnered news. Snails} cherries, 
parsley, a basket lightly struck on a girl’ 
hip—it all had meant something. The sou 
cherry rejected, the sweet cherry eaten 
each syllable the two women, one so young 
and so frail, one so old and so staunch, 
had exchanged had been a word or a se! 
tence in the code of the royalist’s telep- 
athy. 

The fantastic wearing of the .cherri 
(forced and costly in May) had been a de- 
tailed signal. Tiny apples would ha 
meant something else—artificial currants, 
a message still different. The fruit si 
nals were expensive—but clever, and safe. 
It was a dumb, wordless cypher, impossib 
to solve, de Trevieres believed. And in that 
day of eccentric dressing, a woman of thx 
town could wear, and often did, garnitu: 
far more extraordinary than a few dan- 
gling, ripe, red cherries. 

And as Lucette trudged circuitously hon 
several times she stopped or was accosted 
to give or receive some signal anent h 
careful plan and elaborate preparation f[: 
the rescue of the father of Laurette. 

But the Bretonne got home at last, a! 
cooked their supper. For de Vivonne a 
de Morsanne were waiting for her as w 
as Armand. And while they studied th: 
map, and charted their relays, re-enforc 
ments, their friends and their foes, 
bent over her fire, happy and proud, stew- 
ing snails, frying the only thing in Franc: 
excellent larder that is more delicious sti 
—the tender white legs of very you 
frogs. 

“You'll get none in England!” de T1 
vieres told her. “Neither the one nor t! 
other. The snails are all bitter, and t! 
frogs have no legs.” 

Lucette lifted her old brown hands hi 
in disgust. “What a desolate country! 
she said. 

7 * * 

In her room at St. Cloud, Laurette sat ; 
her harp, strumming it softly, singing 
herself a happy little lovesong. 

The day had been bitter enough, s! 
torn with anxiety, hungry for news, alo! 
for the most part—her uncle closeted wit 
Bastien, or rushing off and then back o 
errands of which he did not speak. N 
word of her father. No word of Armand! 
She had pottered about the villa ground: 
most of the day—this was the 14th—shift 
ing a plant, feeding a pet—restless, tor 
mented, distrait. But with night peace like 
a balm had fallen on her breast, and her 
worry and care had slipped away with the 
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sun. She had no guess why. But the oasis 
of peace had come, and something sang to 
her heart, as she sang to her harp, “All will 
be well, all will be well!” Alone in her 
bedroom she was taking her ease. 

“Si vous desire que je m’en—” The song 
ended abruptly. Someone was knocking 
below imperatively, 

Lauretté ran from her harp to the win- 
dow, and peered out through the curtains. 
Yes—there was a cabriolet at the gate. 
Then de Clamorgan’s voice came up the 
stairs—speaking to old Bastien. “Hasten,” 
it said, “my bags! Just those that are al- 
ready packed.” Her uncle’s steps came up 
the stairs. He knocked at her door. “Lau- 
rette! Laurette—are you up, my child?” 

“Yes, my Uncle,” she answered, pulling 
her door back. “How long you have been 
this last time! Since three!” 

The marquis came in quickly, hatless, of 
course, but wearing his cloak and his 
gloves. 

“I have been delayed—” he told her hur- 
riedly—“‘a communication at last—at. the 
very last moment—from the Chevalier!” 

“From Monsieur de Trevieres?” 


“No, no, child,” he corrected, “from the 
real Chevalier. After waiting all these 
weeks! to send at the 11th hour like this— 
upsetting all our plans! It is unreason- 
able! Imprudent!” 

“Is he coming to rescue my father to- 
morrow, then, after all?” Laurette asked in 
an odd voice. 

“So he says! 
a rule.” 

(The continuation of this story will be 
found in next week’s issue of the Path- 
finder. If you are not already a subscriber, 
you can secure the paper for 13 weeks for 
25 cents, 26 weeks for 50 cents, or a whole 
year for $1.) 


And he keeps his word, as 





BROTHERHOOD 


Of common clay are we all,—prince and 
pauper, saint and sinner, friend and foe. 
Rich man, poor man, beggar man, thief— 
the same Potter fashioned us on his wheel, 
and from the same brown soil of the road- 
side that nourishes alike the burdock and 
the violet. Queens have died of broken 
hearts as well as servant girls: The gro- 
cer’s clerk who weighs your prunes and 
wraps up your soap might have been Sir 
Launcelot and ridden in the knightly lists 
had not Time and Chance conspired to rob 
him of his destiny. The only reason the 
pale poet starves in his garret instead of 
becoming a millionaire is because he has 
discovered a strange alchemy that has en- 
riched him beyond the wealth of the In- 
dies. Villon is only Savonarola gone 
astray, and Beethoven is but Nero rightly 
attuned to hidden harmonies. Lee is a 
traitor and Grant a hero all because of the 
accident of birth. Love may dwell in the 
plowman’s hut, and Lust may lurk behind 
the purple curtains that drape the marble 
walls of a palace. The pattern changes but 
the warp and woof of Humanity remains 
the same. The fears you fear, the hopes 
you hope, the dreams you dream are not 
yours alone. They are your neighbor’s as 
well. For we are comrades all, even 
though we go masquerading in a vain en- 
deavor to deceive one another and our- 
elves. And in the end, at Life’s last tav- 


ern, in token of our brotherhood, Death 
hall pledge us all from the golden chalice 
of equal fellowship.—F. L. Pinet. 











A girl tried her charms to enhance 
By wearing a scant dress from France. 
At a ball one night 
The thing proved so tight 
That she lost her—desire to dance. 
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THE JOY SPONGE 
(Continued from page 15) 





manded. The tone meant business. As Ord 
relaxed his hold the car coasted past him, 
down hill, and he was left alone on the 
rocky. plateau. 

It was a’splendid place to lay out formal 
gardens, for there was nothing growing 
there to interfere with any plans, but to 
call it a goat pasture would be cruelty to 
animals. 

The ex-loan-shark gazed at the land with 
disgust. “A fine sort of a chump I’d be to 
pay $1000 for that rock pile,” he growled. 
“But I’d give a five-spot to be home again,” 
he added as he began the wearisome de- 
scent. Ord raised his mental bid several 
times in the next hour. There was no shade 
along the road and the sun blistered his 
fat neck. The dust kicked up by his tight 
patent leather shoes rose in his eyes and 
nostrils and, mingling with the copious 
dew upon his face, soon formed a nice lit- 
tle tract of suburban real estate. By the 
time he had trudged five miles to the Val- 
ley Boulevard, he was a limp and dejected 
spectacle. He had removed his coat and 
vest, which he carried over his shoulder 
hung on the end of a stick. His derby 
hat, gray with dust and dented from a fall 
in the road, had settled far back over his 
ears. At the end of the first mile he had 
been forced to discard his tight foot-wear, 
and thus he emerged upon the boulevard 
carrying his shoes in one hand and resem- 
bling more closely the typical hobo of the 
comic papers than anything off the vaude- 
ville stage. 

Just as he stepped upon the paved road 
he heard a single honk of an auto hora 
and gave a great sigh of relief. “Thank 
heaven, I’m back in civilization at last.- I 
can get some good-natured chap with an 
automobile to take me home.” 

But, as if the auto horn had been a sig- 
nal, there was a clicking of half a dozen 
camera shutters as this caricature of a 
“Weary Willy” set foot on the boulevard. 
He whirled around to find himself in focus 
of a battery of newspaper cameras, and in- 
stinctively ducked and covered his face 
with his hat. It was a useless precaution, 
the deadly work had been done and the 
joyous chorus of honk-honks of a dozen 
cars at the side of the road told him that 
he had walked into a trap. 

How gladly would he have smashed those 
cameras! But there was no fight in the 
man, only brag and bluster when safe on 
his own ground, and the only time he had 
ever showed the aggressive was when col- 
lecting five per cent a month from some 
poor victim of his business methods, 

Remembering that he had a well-filled 
pocket-book, he walked up to the first car 
with the idea of proffering the driver $10 
to take him home, To his dismay he looked 
into the smiling face of an automobile 
salesman who had given him many. demon- 
stration rides. This smiling youth did not 
wait for him to speak, He could read Mr. 
Ord’s thoughts in his eyes and he remarked 
cheerfully, “Nix! Nothing doing! You 
couldn’t ride with me for $100.” 

There were about a dozen nice new cars 
in line, all slick and shiny in their fresh 
paint and bright metal trimmings, but in 
the luxuriously upholstered seats of each 
car sat men that he knew—and men that 
knew him. Realizing that they had not 
come all this distance from town just to 
give him a lift, the ex-joy-sponge turned 
wearily toward home. As he trudged down 
the middle of the highway the cars fell in 
line behind him, the newspaper photogra- 
phers jumped in, and the procession moved 
for a quarter of a mile or so amid a joy- 
ous noise of klaxons and honk-honks and 
the occasional click of a camera. Then, as 
the men whom he had victimized had their 
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fill of revenge, they dropped out of the 
procession one by one and sped homeward, 
leaving the footsore Mr. Ord to follow in 
their smoke. 

It was a bitter, bitter pill, and there was 
still about 10 miles of hard pavement be- 
tween him and the trolley line. His only 
hope was that some stranger’s car might 
pass and give him a lift. 

Several did pass, but it was at the rate of 
30 miles an hour and there was no stop- 
ping them. How should those haughty 
chauffeurs know that the flabby tramp that 
waved at them with a pair of shoes was 
willing to pay them for a ride almost any- 
thing that they chose to ask? Finally, be- 
reft of all joy, the sponge sat down upon a 
milestone and panted. Tears of self-pity 
washed little runways down the dust of 
his cheeks. Then his eyes gleamed with 
hope. Once more the purr of an engine was 
heard in the distance, and presently a big 
touring car came slowly toward town. Ord 
hailed it frantically. It stopped. To his 
dismay he saw that it carried a member of 
the firm of Gentry and Chantry. Heaven 
be praised, it was not the young brute that 
had humiliated him, but the older man. 
This one would listen to reason. 


With more eloquence than he. ever im- 
agined he possessed, the joy-sponge made 
his plea, denouncing the younger man bit- 
terly for his trick and quite unaware that 
his auditor, who regarded him with twin- 
kling slits of gray eyes, was the very in- 
stigator of the plot. 

Gentry’s smile was so deceptive that 
Ord was about to climb into the car when 
the real estate man restrained him with a 
negative gesture. 

“One moment, Mr. Ord. This car be- 
longs to the firm and can only be used on 
company business. Now is it not true that 
you had no intention of buying property 
from us?” 

Under the agent’s keen appraising gaze, 
the other man’s bluff could not hold. He 
stammered, denied, and finally confessed 
that he had never thought it unfair to 
secure a little free outing by pretending to 
be a customer. 

“It never occurred to you that a sales- 
man’s time was worth anything to his em- 
ployer?” queried the agent coldly. “You 
never considered that many of these young 
men that work hard to earn a commission 
have families to support? You never cared 
a rap about stealing their time, and yet I 
dare say you have quoted on a hundred oc- 
casions that little phrase about ‘time is 
money. Really, Mr. Ord, do you think you 
are any better than a thief?” 

“Just take. me back to town, Mr. Gentry, 
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LPATHFINOER IRRIGATION Dam 
Mm ane IN WYOMING 


The Pathfinder Dam, situated on the North 
Platte river 100 miles northeast of Cheyenne, 
Wryo., is one of the largest masonry dams in 
the world. Its name is derived from the tra- 
dition that John C. Fremont, popularly known 
as the “Pathfinder,’’ passed over the site of 
the reservoir while exploring the canyon. The 
dam is 432 feet long and the walls rise 218 
feet above the rock foundation. The reser-~ 
voir above the dam extends up the Platte 
river 22 miles, and 13 up the Sweetwater, 
covering an area of 23,000 acres. The water 
is carried down the river to different points 
through two tunnels—480 and 360 feet long 
respectively. Next to the enterprise at Boise, 
Idaho, the Pathfinder irrigation project is the 
largest under the direction of the U. S. rec- 
lamation service. An inventory taken in 1920 
showed an expenditure of $11,000,000. When 
the work is completed 250,000 acres of farm- 
ing land will be reclaimed, 145,000 of which is 
already redeemed for agricultural production. 
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and I'll swear to you that I will never try 
it again, Here is $20, take that, and let’s 
call it square. I’m so tired that I can 
hardly stand and it seems like a year since 
I have had a drink.” 

“Then there is that little matter of gaso- 
line,” continued the agent impassively. 
“Your little joy-rides have cost a good 
many dollars in hard cash for gasoline, to 
say nothing of wear and tear on the m: 
chinery.” 

“Well, what do you want, anyhow?” d. 
manded Ord angrily. “If you’re going t. 
take me to town let me know what it i; 
worth and Ill pay you.” 

“Now you're talking like a business man. 
Mr. Ord. I have itemized bills here fron, 
12 automobile firms for gasoline and th. 
time of their salesmen, and I have made 
out a little bill of my own on the sam 
basis. It will cost you exactly $253.46 to 
square the old accounts, and if you will 
hand me that amount I will give you the 
proper receipts and carry you into town 
free gratis for nothing.” 

“Take it,” groaned the ex-joy-rider, and 
climbing into the front seat ‘he pulled out 
his bill case and began to count out the 
currency. Gentry gravely passed him back 
the change in silver and coppers. 

As the car proceeded, the memory of thic 
clicking cameras came back to disturb him. 
“Say, Mr. Gentry, now that that gasolin 
is all paid for, you will keep the story out 
of the papers, won’t you? It would cer- 
tainly lose me a lot of friends among sony 
ladies I know if those pictures got into 
print.” 

“No sir,” responded Gentry. “That story 
goes in as an object lesson to the rest of 
the joy-sponges, but if you were a real cus- 
tomer of mine, for instance if you were to 
purchase that 10-acre tract you were loo! 
ing at, which is really worth the price w 
ask, I could undoubtedly use my influen 
to keep your name out of the story in t 
morrow’s papers. I am always willing to 
oblige a customer. And as for the photo- 
graphs, I agree to hand you the negati\ 
and all prints as a little bonus when t!« 
contract is signed. You might care to han 
up the pictures in the house on that ‘geu 
tleman’s estate’ you were talking about. 

The joy-sponge, a very dry sponge }) 
this time, made no reply to this proposi 
tion until the signboard of the real estat 
office appeared at the corner. Then, as }i 
painfully pulled on his shoes preparing to 
descend, he remarked in a chastened voice, 
“Mr. Gentry, I guess Pll buy that goat pas- 
ture. It ain’t so much the land that I am 
stuck on, but the bonus alone is worth t! 
money.” 





THE ORIGINAL MOTHER-IN-LAW 


As Mr. Caveman was gnawing at a bone 
in his cave one morning, Mrs. Caveman 
rushed in and said, “Quick! Get yo 
club! Oh, quick!’ 

“What’s the matter?” growled Mr. Cay 
man. 

“Saber-toothed tiger chasing mother!’ 
gasped his wife. 

Mr. Caveman uttered an expression 
annoyance. “And what the deuce,” he as! 
ed, “do I care what happens to a sabe 
toothed tiger?”—Capper’s Weekly. 





A CASE OF PERCY-CUTION 


Percy studied chemistry; 
He studied long and late. 
Percy breathed some chlorine gas— 
He'll not graduate! 
—Science and Invention. 





Daylight saving is hard on the youn 
people. -They have to get into bed an hou! 


earlier or do their sleeping at the office. 


Anyhow, who wants to call on a girl in 
broad daylight?—Washington Post. 
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Atchison Globe—When you talk about 
your hobby, don’t talk longer than five 
minutes about it. After five minutes, hob- 
by talk becomes foolish. 














Binghamton Sun—Still, the chap who 
said skirts were coming down hit it about 
as well as the chap who said prices were. 





Flint Journal—Any man who gets up ear- 
ly on Sunday is lazy. He does it so he 
will have more time to loaf, 





Memphis Press—One serious mistake was 
making the two hottest months of summer 
have 31 days each. 


Los Angeles Times—Commissioner Haynes 
says that he does not expect to have a bone 
dry America for twenty-five years. There 
is still—with the accent on the stitti—over 
40,000,000 gallons of whisky in the country 
that is legally available for use in sickness, 
and it will take a long time, even in our 
enfeebled condition, to use all this up. 


-Those who resort to 
lawlessness are enemies of labor whether 
they belong to labor organizations or are 
connected with big business. The masses 
stand between the misguided laborer who 
resorts to torch and bomb and the con- 
scienceless representative of big business 
who ignores the law. They do not sympa- 
thize with either side but denounce both as 
a menace to society. 


Toledo Blade—About all a straw vote 
shows is which way the windy voter is 
blowing. 


Bryan’s Commoner- 





Capper’s Weekly—You can always tell by 
the grease spots on the cushions whether 
the garage man you told to go over the 
car thoroughly, has. 


Chicago Ledger—We shall never be satis- 
fied, however, until some scientist shows us 
what human glands will do to a monkey. 


— 


St. Joseph Gazette—No matter what hap- 
ns, somebody always knew it would. 


Washington Post—Unions must be pro- 
ted, say labor leaders. So must the 
nion. 





\sheville Times—Our idea of dangerous 
cupations is the attempt of some news- 
pers to select the 12 greatest women in 
\merica. : 





Brooklyn Eagle—Tis a Pennsylvania dry 
forcer who is using the divining rod or 


Ford Given Away 


WITH COMPLETE GARAGE-EASY TO ay 
— 








i Bis 2,C is 8 etc. 
Four wre are 
there. What are 
they? 5000 Ford votes 
for correct answer. 


7| 5 [20 1|/6/115)18/4/ 6/18) 515 


~ New u Ferd Car and Savage 
Cash for all who try. Easy to win. Send no 
Manager Wilson, 25 E. Lake St., Dept. 99, Chicago, 























NANE MONEY AT HOME 


you can earn from $1 to = Peeps 

spare time ties show cards. Quickly and 

hod. N le ch 

met jo canvassing or solic 3 we teach you 
vi at oss 





easily learned by our new, 


how, guarantee you steady work 
where you live, and pay you cash each 
Full particulars and Bookiet free 


AMERICAN SHOW CARD SCHOOL 
70 Ryrie Building Toronto, Can. 


¢ no matter 














_THE PATHFINDER 


witch-hazel twig to discover buried liquors. 
As he has already plowed up hundreds of 
gallons, the laugh may be deferred. 


Toledo Blade—Men who laugh at women 
for letting the fashion dictators lead them 
around by the nose are now wearing stiff 
straw hats that are about as comfortable as 
gravel in a shoe. 


Shoe and Leather Reporter—Here’s to the 
girls, God bless ’em, no matter how they 
dress ’em. 





Paducah News-Democrat—Older citizens 
declare the climate is slowly changing and 
that it is getting warmer. The girls now 
dress for the change. 





Kansas City Star—Queen Mary of Eng- 
land is wearing a new dress with a long 
skirt that almost touches the ground. One 
would think a personage would try to dress 
modestly and be less conspicuous. 





Dallas News—A Galveston widow says 
that the latest proposal she has had was 
from a life guard, who said the more he 
saw of bathing beauties the more he ad- 
mired housekeepers. 


Chicago News—Ever notice that if a lit- 
tle woman is married to a big man she is 
boss and if a big woman is married to a 
little man she is boss, too? 

Collier’s—Here is the case of a New Eng- 
land carpenter’s wife (thoroughly Yankee 
name), 36 years old, married when 14, 
mother of 21 children, only five now living. 
That is not having children, but killing 
them. 


Northfield News—If the girl of the period 
did a little less prinking and a little more 
thinking, she would come out better. 





HOUSEHOLD HINT 


Learn one new thing every day. A little 
floor oil sprinkled on the baby’s dress will 
keep the floors shining.—Fellowship Forum. 


THERE’S 


for the steady increase in 
popularity of Modern 
Priscilla. She has made 
a study of needlework 
for over 30 years and 
has searched the four 
corners of the globe 
for skilled artists, 
craftworkers and de- 































signers to add to ONE 
her knowledge and YEAR 
usefulness. Within 

her pages she of- $9.15 
fers you not only ere 
the best but the 


newest in fasci- 
nating patch- 
work, design- 
ing, knitting, 


a 
ing, knitting, | Modern Priscilla j 


—all on the crest Tr = Fisses — Ee 
of popularity today. an 
Modern Priscilla also z 
teaches you the weaving ae Cd 
art, basketry, stenciling, re be 
china decoration and has “a AF, 
more crochet, tatting and a 
embroidery designs than 
any other magazine. You 
can have even more than 
this in 


Modern Priscilla 
The Pathfinder Z 


Both One Year | |f— xe > 


$2 15 |, = 


The Pathfinder Publishing Co. Waslingion Be 


Don’t be cut—but send your name 
and address for my soothing, guar- 
anteed treatment for piles. A bles- 
sing to thousands who are now 
freen from this torturous disease. 


Mail postcard today for full treatment. If results are 
satisfactory, costs $2.00. If not, costs you nothing. 
H. D. POWERS, DEPT.81, GATTLE CREEK. MICH. 


VARICOSE VEINS, arr 


are promp'ly relieved with i = . a 
the pain and swefling— overcomes —— For particulars write 


W. F. Young, Inc,, 304 Temple St.. Mass. 
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Free to Asthma and Hay 
Fever Sufferers 


Free Trial of Method That Anyone Can Use 
Without Discomfort or Loss of Time. 


We have a method for the control of Asth- 
ma, and we want you to try it at our expense, 
No matter whether your case is of long stand- 
ing or recent development, whether it is pres- 
ent as Chronic Asthma or Hay Fever, you 
should send for a free Trial of our method. 
No matter in what climate you live, no matter 
what your age or occupation, if you are 
troubled with “Asthma or Hay Fever, our 
method should relieve you promptly. 

We especially want to send it to those 
apparently hopeless cases, where all forms of 
inhalers, douches, opium preparations, fumes, 
“patent smokes,” etc., have failed. We want 
to show everyone at our expense that our 
method is designed to end all difficult breath- 
ing, all wheezing, and all those terrible 
paroxysms, 

This free offer is too important to neglect a 


Single day. Write now and begin the method 
at once. Send no money. Simply mail coupon 
below. Do it Today—you even do not pay 
postage, 





FREE TRIAL COUPON 


FRONTIER ASTHMA CO., Room 953-6, 
Niagara and Hudson Sts., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Send free trial of your method to: 


ee 


ee 
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$50.00 a week—for just 
two orders a day. ur 
ALL WOOL made-to-order 
suits at $29.75, sell on 
ar Seog eet paid at — 
We supply finest selling outfi opportunity. 
Write today. Dept. 356. PARK TAILORING CO. CHICAGO 
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The Household now goes to over 


amillion and a quarter subscrib- 
ers each month. There are_a 
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number of fine features to the Your 
jousehold, but the two dom- Dime or 
nating ones are ‘‘ Around the St 
Family Table” and Senator ae 
Arthur Capper’s Washington let- Today 


ters. These are worth much more than 
the small price of 10c. The 10¢ does not pay us but we want 
pe as a new friend. Send yourdimeor 1) today foran 

months trial subscription. HOUSEHOLD 3, Topeka, Kansas 


BLADDER. 
WEAKNESS 


A famous European chemist has given the 
world arare discovery that soothes and allays 
inflammation and Weakness of Blad der 
It is embodied in our PRO- Pps poe DIN that 



















joy unbroken rest all night, 
ith ease t, contentment and better 
th, th then use PRO-GLANDIN Free 
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SOc Pkg’e FREE 


ALSO “ SELF CARE’’ LEAFLET 
To introduce we will give ower 100,000 Pack. 
ages sent FREE, postpaid an Contains 
Trial | su ply cag ee ew NDIN. and “Self 
Care” to treat yourself. 
Every Bladder Se pew read it. Send no 
mene: just your 54 Cont and gi all Free. 


74 Cortlandt 
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SFE 
his Design’ With Initials in TwoPlaces 
on Every Piece. 
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This Superb 110-piece Set, with initial 12 Soup Plates, 7% inches 12 Individual Bread and 1 Sauce Boat Sher. 7% inches 
in 2 places in wreath, with 5-color 12 Cupe Butter Plates, 64 inches 1 Butter Plate, 6 inches , 6 inches 
decorations on every piece and gold 12 Saucer 1 Platter, 1834 inches 1 Vegetable Dish, 1034 inches 1 Gravy Boat, 734 inches 


- 
covered handles, consists of: 12 Cereal Dishes, 6 inches 1 Platter, 11% inches with lid (2 pieces) 1 Creamer 
12 Dinner Plates, 9 inches Dis 1 Celery Dish, 8% inches 1 Deep Bowl, 1% inches 1 Sugar Bow! with cover (2 pieces) 


“aay Brings this 110-Piece Gold Decorated 
Martha Washington Dinner Set), ~ 


Send only $1 and we ship the full set—110 pieces in all. Use it 30 

days. Thenif you are not so delighted that you would not part with these superb, 

old decorated dishes, return them and we will refund your $1 and pay transporta-j 
tion charges both ways. If you keep them, take nearly a year to pay on easy terms, 


Your Initial in 2 Places on Every Piece— 
5-Color Floral Decorations and Gold | 


, Wonderful artistic effect is given not only by the new and attractive shape of’ 
every dish, but by the wreath and the rich design surrounding the initial. Your initial with 
these superb decorations of scrolls, leaves and roses in natural colors, put on by special fired 
process, appearsin 2 places on every piece. Ashandsomeas enameling you See on fine jewelry. 


All Handles Covered with Gold = sy a E / HARTMAN mz22 


__ Every handle is covered with polished gold. The ware Dept. 4703 te nccrny am 


itself is beautiful, lustrous, snowy 
; , Send Iden Martha 
Important! |white. No other pattern to equal| BARGAIN CATALOG / J nclone $1.00. Send 110i MAIS, Tam to 
Rareman guarantece thetevery |the famous “Martha Washington.’” | Ts Greta youths meee J Whesk nod pos will rotund my #1 0000 Gay trans 
) absolute . 2 : ; 
fret quality —no seconds. | ‘Thia Elegant, refined, artistic, and yours | amazing — ins in furni- “A tion charase both moans. iff keep itt ri tele 
s2standardor‘‘open’’ . i i ture, li stoves, 8 per mon » $82.85, . 
Replacement pieces may be had now at 8 bar gain price. Shipped on wat ones a po ae ance / remains with you until final payment is made. 
of us for & yoare. Rn Digee rod days we trial peo from our pre er ag / 
Sl aecinn an aiesan icago warehouse. Shipping weight | Soving machines, alumi- 
cellent packing to prevent ° - or num ware, phonographs, 
breakage. Shipped at once. | about 90 lbs. You must not miss this ] gas engines and cream 


eee opportunity, Mail the coupon today. our easy terme ~ 50 [| street adarees 
E 


Order No.324DDMA13. Bargainprice, $32.85. Pay $1 now. Balance$3 monthly | 0275" FREE trial on 


everything. Post J R.F.D. .....cccesccccceeecees ite Ties. coteccttontnasessucesee 
ngs 


Furniture & |337.°"""" / 
Carpet Co. | “tet Hartman fern 
Dept. 4703 by SE: tee CHICAGO, ILLINOIS | yoy Gecnpesion 
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